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Secretary Wallace 
and 
Forest Grazing 
Fees 





On March 9 Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace announced that payment of one 
half the regular grazing fees for 1933 would 
be expected at the opening of the season, 
but that an investigation of charges would 
be conducted to determine fair fees for the 


last half of the season and for future years. 
Official Organ of the , wee 
d The Nat WwW SG A t 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS _ e National Wool Growers Association 
ASSOCIATION has offered the full cooperation of the sheep- 
Salt Lake City, Utah 4 


men in working out a fair basis of determining 





charges for grazing. 


Official Organ of the 


NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING 
CORPORATION 


Boston, Mass. 
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He Who Goes Farthest 
Fares Worst 


Usually holds true with a livestock shipper who 
hits a break in the market, which inevitably 
occurs at a time when he least expects. 
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A shipper enroute to market when one of these 
‘breaks’ occurs generally thinks the “far fields 
look greenest,” even though his net return 
would frequently be much greater if he sold at 
the first available market. In most instances 
the sooner the livestock is sold after leaving 
home, when caught in such a break, the better 
net return to the owner and the quicker prices 
will react for the benefit of the remainder of 
his shipments. 
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During the period when a shipper is jumping 
from one market to another seeking more 
money, his stock is depreciating in value and 
prices do not usually respond while sales offer- 
ings in the various markets’ receipts remain 
large. 





Market at Your First Available Point - DENVER 
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The Center 
NATION WIDE DEMAND for 


SHEEP and LAMBS 


Fast Train Service—In and Out— 7 — wat — 


From All Sections—To All See- KANS AS CITY 


tions—Makes It Your Natural 
Marketing Point and the Every Convenience 


East’s Buying Point. 7 Best Service 
Nation Wide Demand 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 
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Guaranteed Not Less Than 300 Lineal Feet Per Pound 


Verybest Paper Fleece Twine is recommended by Wool Growers and Wool Merchants 


Distributed by Dealers and Wholesalers in Other States 
AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. Write Direct to 
San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City WORTENDYKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
In The Following States: RICHMOND. VA. 


Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana, 
Wyoming, California, Nevada, Arizona HEADQUARTERS FOR PAPER TWINES SINCE 1889 
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Don’t Sacrifice Your Wool 


Let us convert it into Blankets, Clothing or Quilt Batting. 
Write in for Complete Information. 


BARON WOOLEN 


MILLS 


BRIGHAM, UTAH 
QUALITY CUSTOM MADE ROBES AND BLANKETS 
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Shearing Plant 
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Feomr Exevarion 


Use in Rigging Up a Shearing Plant 


Diagram shows an arrangement whereby the 
Stewart One-Man Power Shearing Machine can 
be utilized in hooking up for use in a plant. 
While the illustration shows two One-Man Powers 
operated from the same line shaft, overhead 
shafting and supplies can be furnished to use as 
many stands as necessary. We shall be glad to 
give you complete information on request. 


The Easiest Running Thick 
Comb Ever Invented 
THE STEWART 5-W 


The Stewart 5-W 
Winter Comb is a revela- 







comb. It is positively the 
easiest running thick 
comb ever developed, 
Used for three seasons 
with repeat orders right 
along from _ original 
users. Teeth in the 56-W 
are very thin from side 
to side and nicely point- 
ed to enter the wool 
freely. Runner-like projections on every other 
tooth force the skin down away from the cutting 
face of the comb to leave a longer stubble of 
wool or mohair. Every other tooth is shaped 
exactly the same as on regular Stewart combs. 
Once you try the 5-W "ll say, “That’s it.” 

It will please both shearer and sheep owner 
where a comb of greater depth than standard is 
required. 


Wl, 


224 8S. W. Temple St., 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


ONE-MAN POWER 
SHEARING MACHINE 


Built to stand everything you can 
give it. Will shear all day long, 
month after month. Staunch, 
sturdy, convenient, fast and low 
priced. That’s the Stewart One- 
Man Power Shearing Machine. 


Belts to Any Engine 


The Stewart One-Man can be set 
up quickly simply by use of two 
bolts as illustrated. Has patented 
fast and loose pulley arrangement 
throwing in and out of gear with a 
pull or push at the top of the 
jointed shaft. Supplied with 69- 
inch jointed shaft and optionally 
with Stewart No. 7, Stewart E-B 
or Stewart Greyhound Handpiece. 
Be sure to get complete informa- 
tion on this marvelous machine. 
It’s made a hit wherever used. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


Send for complete Stewart illus- 
trated catalog showing our entire 
line of shearing machines, hand- 
pieces, combs cutters and shearer’s 
supplies. 
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CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


Main Factory and Office 








5505 ROOSEVELT RD., CHICAGO 
42 YEARS MAKING QUALITY PRODUCTS 





















HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner 
Hardwood framed. Stormproof. 







Shipped knocked 

down—easy to set up. Built By 

Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 























a GOES FURTHER 


The Secretary of the Arizona 
Wool Growers’ Assn. says mem- 
bers report that Mintra Sheep 


Branding Liquid goes 30% fur- 
ther than any other they have 
used, 


F.J. Pomeroy, Fontenelle,Wyo., 
wrote: “I can easily brand 3000 
head with 5 gals., whereas it usually 
took 6 to 7 gals. of other kinds.” 


ge 


Stays on a full year. 
Will not injure wool. 
Does not require thick- 


4 ening. Used with brush 
or brand. 5 colors. Wi 
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Dealer at Roswell, N. M., says: 
“Not one complaint. All of our 
Y customers have come back 
each following season--demand 
for Mintra is increasing.” 


Manufactured by 


Minehart-Traylor Co. 
Makers of MINTRA Paints 
Denver, Colo. 


Write for the name of 
your nearest dealer. 


(Dealer Inquiries Invited) 
SS 
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Old Elk Farm 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Large, Smooth-bodied Sheep, Shearing 
a Long-stapled, Light-shrinking 
Fleece. 

Stud and Range Rams 
For Sale 
Priced with the times 
For Further Information Address 


B. D. RESER 





Walla Walla, Wash. 








The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouillets 
now on record, Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose. ‘‘More 
wool and mutton to the acre than any other 
breed,” and in addition to playing a most im- 
portant part in the sheep industry of the United 
States, have been exported to nearly every coun- 
try in the world. 

President—C, N. Arnett, Bozeman, Montana 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Treasurer—John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 


DIRECTORS 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 
E. M. Moore, Mason, Michigan 


For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 
pedigree blanks, etc., ‘address the Secretary. 








They Must Be Shropshires 


IF YOU WANT EVEN-WEIGHT 
MARKET-TOPPERS 


In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling at 
no extra cost to you. 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 


American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n. 


W. S. Martin, Pres.; J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 

















Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 
ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 
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COMMERCIAL 


CAMP WAGONS 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, 
COMMISSION FIRMS 
Bodine & Clark, No. Portland, Ore 
EAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, ETC. 


Fidelity Laboratories, Inc., 808 Exchange Ave., 

Chicago, IIl. 
Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City, Utah.. 3 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 36 





Purina Sheep Chow 


Cullen, Salt Lake City, UWtald...............00.-ccccccccccssesceosece OR 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah...........00..000..0... 


MISCELLANEOUS 
American Turpentine & Tar Co., New 
Orleans (Pinetrel) 
J. E. Gibbs, Rock River, Wyo., 
and Scaraways 
Mountain States T. & T. Co. 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
PACKERS 
Mima i aici ccs ccs eased ances eaten oor ane 
PAINTS 
Wm. Cooper & Nephews, Chicago—Western 
Distributor, C. F. Wiggs, 224 S. West Temple, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 80 
Minehart-Traylor Co., Denver, 
SADDLES AND HARNESS 
F. Mueller S. & H. Co., 429 Mueller Bldg., 

Denver, Colo. 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 
St., Denver, Colo. 

SHEARING MACHINES 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 224 S. West 

Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 

STOCK YARDS 
Chicago Union Stock Yards..................-:.ce . 
Denver Union Stock Yards 
Kansas City Stock Yards : 
Omaha Union Stock Yards..................-.:ccscesese: ; 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
TWINE 

Wortendyke Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va... 


~ WOOL 
Baron Woolen Mills, Brigham, Utah 
Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers, Portland 
West Unity Woolen Mills, 132 Lynn St., 
Unity, i 


1651 Larimer 








RAMBOUILLETS 
B. D. Reser, Walla Walla, Wash 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 
American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, Ohio 
American Hampshire, Detroit, 
American Rambouillet, Marysville, 
American Shropshire, Lafayette, Ind.............c00--- 





SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
. THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


1 inch, 1 column wide 
4 page 
4 page (1 column).. 
Ye page 
1 page 
Single column width, 2% inches—single 
column depth, 10 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 
Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 
Commercial rates on application. 























SHEEPMEN 
IT PAYS TO USE 


Gibbs Lamb Heaters and 
Wild Animal Scaraways 


To save and protect your sheep and 
lambs from bad weather and 
wild animals. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
Patented, Made and Sold by 


JUDSON E. GIBBS 


Rock River, Wyoming 

















DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. are 


yours for the asking. Write the Secretary 
for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 
DR. H. C. GARDINER 
Anaconda, Mont. 


COMFORT A. TYLER. 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness, 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 


MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 
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Cullen Hotel 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Headquarters for 
Stockmen 


Rooms With Bath, $1.50 and Up 
Rooms Without Bath, $1.00 and Up 
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The NATIONAL WOOL 


Official Organ of the 





NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
and the 
NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING CORPORATION 


Published Monthly at 509 McCornick Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, by the National Wool Growers Association Co., Inc. 


F. R. Marshall, Editor 


Irene Young, Assistant Editor 


GROWER 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues 
and subscriptions are received along with state association dues by the secretaries shown below in the following states: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, and Washington. To nonmembers in the United States and Canada, $1.50 per year; foreign, $2.00 per year. 


Entered as Second Class Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized August 23, 1918. 
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Editorial Comment on 
Sheep and Wool Aftairs 


The editor’s page of the delayed issue of the Wool 
Grower for March is being written as the radio reports 
the opening proceedings of the 73rd Congress. 

Withdrawals of gold for hoarding and export in 
the first days of the month were stopped by President 
Roosevelt’s proclamation, ordering the closing of all 

banks for the protection of the depositors. 
A Good it is understood that all the banks’ affairs 
Crisis are being reorganized during the period of 
suspension and that reopenings will be 
made promptly upon the basis of sound assets, which 
means that sound banks will resume operations quickly. 
Others may do business on the basis of the extent of 
their sound assets, which will mean limited withdrawals 


© and possible ultimate loss of some extent to depositors. 


Because the fear and danger of bank trouble can 
no longer exist, the crisis can be said to be a good one. 
The situation developed along with damaging revela- 
tions of improper actions of officials of some of the 
large financial institutions. Probably these revelations, 
coming on top of a difficult condition, caused the 
climax. With things as they are, and in the justified 
present temper of the public, the administration will 
need but little time to enact needed laws. 


Revaluation, as a condition of reopening of the 
various classes of assets and investments held by the 
banks, will go a long way toward reducing over capital- 

‘ ization of some corporations and utilities 
Getting and so enable them to get down to busi- 
In Line ness on the same level that commodities 
reached long ago. While the process .of 
reorganization may seem slow, it is finally well under 
way. Its results, combined with the assurance that the 
going financial concerns will be sound, should be seen 
first in the markets for commodities like meat and wool 
whose recovery to prices according with the new times 
has been prevented by delay of the events of the past 
two weeks. 


A marked rise in livestock prices faded out when 
it was found that markets would remain open and sup- 
plies continue to arrive. January prices for fed lambs 

afforded a small margin of profit to most 
Fed feeders, but they weakened later. Range 
Lambs men, as well as feeders, consider that the 
situation warrants better returns through 
the balance of the feeding season. 


The government estimates of numbers of livestock 
on hand, printed in this issue, show that the sheep popu- 
lation has declined materially, but that cattle and hog 
numbers have not done so. It is too early to judge the 
size of the 1933 lamb crop, but the fall breeding con- 
ditions and the reduced number of ewes suggest fewer 


lambs this year. The financial reorgan- 
The New ization should proceed rapidly enough to 
Crop restore confidence and increase employment 

before the middle of this year. With that 
fundamental change well started, lambs and wool will 
not only be statistically strong, but actually higher. 


A Montana grower suggests that a strike on wool 
selling be put into effect to continue until prices reflect 
the full benefit of the tariff. 

It is true that growers are mainly re- 

A Wool sponsible for Boston prices being out of 

Strike line with foreign markets. Refusal to sell 

except at prices that are in line would be 

justifiable and sensible. Concerted action of a great 

majority of growers would be essential. The greatest 

measure of united labor ever reached by American wool 

growers was in their patronage of their own concern, 
the National Wool Marketing Corporation in 1930. 

A strike is unnecessary. There is an easier way for 
those who appreciate the situation. Just work for con- 
signments to the growers’ own concern at the market. 
That way, united support will be given to the pro- 
ducers’ just demands. And in such proportion as this 
cooperative corporation is patronized by growers will it 


obtain and return prices based on world markets and 
the United States tariff. 


There can be no criticism of the plan of using 
monthly expense budgets as is being done by most con- 
cerns making loans to livestock producers. 

Many careful wool growers have used 

Budgets the budget plan for a good many years. It 

shows just the amount of expense money 

that will be needed at each part of the year. Of still 

greater value is the opportunity for comparing expenses 

of various years for labor, feed and equipment, and 

holding each one to the lowest point that conditions 
permit. 

Employment of budgets to hold every borrower to 
a minimum total expense per ewe may be unwise and 
unfair to both parties. Some concerns can employ extra 
feed and labor to secure a large lamb crop and to pre- 
vent lambing losses while others are so situated that 
they can better operate on minimum outlay and not 
expect to raise a very high percentage of lambs. 

There are some things that budgets cannot show. 
One of them is the character of the herding—whether 
the band is handled to produce the greatest lamb gains 
and to prevent losses. Low-priced herders help the 
budget, but unless they are efficient they cut the in- 
come. Budgets are good, but more important is the 
quality of management, which does not appear in the 
budget. 








Grazing Fees 


SPITE unusual efforts of 


western Senators, no adjust- 
ment of 1933 forest grazing fees 
was ordered under the outgoing ad- 
ministration by Secretary of Agri- 


culture Arthur M. Hyde. 


On February 25 the U. S. Senate, 
by unanimous vote, adopted the 
Steiwer-Carey resolution directing 
and authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to collect grazing fees 
in no greater amounts than were 
collected in 1932. On the following 
Monday Senators Thomas of Idaho 
and Carey of Wyoming discussed 
the matter with President Hoover. 
On Friday they appeared before 
Secretary Hyde and presented a re- 
quest for continuation of the re- 
duced scale, signed by the Senators 
from all forest states and by most 
of the western Congressmen. 


The National Wool Growers As- 
sociation was continually in touch 
with the Senators and Congressmen, 
and on February 27 sent the follow- 
ing message to President Hoover: 


The President, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 


Reference your greatly appreciated action 
last February through Secretary of Agri- 
culture affording western stockmen relief 
from oppressive and exorbitant charges for 
grazing on national forests: Now appears 
likely stockmen compelled pay regular 
charges this year as required under unrea- 
sonably high scale imposed by Jardine order 
January, 1927, and based on price condi- 
tions then existing. Passage by Senate on 
Saturday of Steiwer-Carey resolution lends 
encouragement but we feel uncertain House 
action and hope you can interest yourself 
in securing fair treatment for 26,000 graz- 
ing permittees concerned who must other- 
wise pay at least one million dollars this 
year in excess fair charge for forest graz- 
ing as compared with lower rates on other 
comparable lands. In view of failure Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to recognize present 
situation we are again compelled to appeal 
to you for relief. 


F. R. Marshall, Secretary, 
- National Wool Growers Assn. 


Announcement from Washing- 
ton during the first days of March 
indicated that the executive order 
of last February would be contin- 


ued, but after the change of admin- 
istration had been completed, it 
appeared that the order had not been 


given. 

A subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Agriculture reported 
its consideration of the resolutions 
of Congressmen Taylor and Eaton 
of Colorado, calling for continua- 
tion of the reduced scale of fees of 
1932. No action was recommended 
by the subcommittee, and its report 


carried this statement: 

It further appears from the facts devel- 
oped that no deserving applicant will be 
refused a permit this year because of his 
inability to pay the amount due. 


Data presented to this committee 
by Major Stuart and Mr. Rachford 
of the Forest Service contained a 
comparison of costs of grazing on 
private lands in 1932 and for the 
period of 1924 to 1932 inclusive. 
The data showed an average cost of 
5.4 cents per acre on about nine mil- 
lion acres of private land used for 
sheep grazing in 1932 as compared 
with 6.5 cents per acre on 56 mil- 
lion acres used between 1924 and 
1932. The 1924-32 period used by 
the Forest Service for comparison 
with last year’s figures included the 
lower lease rates that came into 
effect in 1930, 1931, and 1932. It 
is also known that considerable 
areas of land leased to stockmen 
some years ago have not been used 
in recent years. 

The National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, in cooperation with the 
American National Live Stock As- 
sociation, has prepared data to be 
submitted to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace in support of its re- 
quest to have made effective for 
1933 a scale of fees amounting to 50 
per cent of those applied in 1931. 





IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION IN ARREARS? 


Sheepmen will appreciate that under 
present conditions it is impossible to send 
the Wool Grower to any one whose sub- 
scription is in arrears. It isn't necessary to 
explain the necessity for such action; this 
item is carried merely for the purpose of 
suggesting to those who are in a position 
to pay their membership dues in their re- 
spective state associations that such be done 
immediately. Subscriptions to the Wool 
Grower are sent in nearly all cases by 
state associations to their dues-paying 
members. 
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Changes at Washington 


"THE new Secretary of Agricul- 

ture is Mr. Henry A. Wallace of 
Iowa. Mr. Wallace is 44 years old 
and a son of Mr. Henry C. Wallace, 
who was appointed Secretary of 
Agriculture under President Hard- 
ing and died while in office in 1924. 
The present Secretary succeeded his 
father as editor of the well-known 
agricultural paper, Wallace’s Farm- 
er, published at Des Moines, Ia. He 
graduated from the Iowa State Col- 
lege in 1910 and in recent years has 
been prominently identified with 
farm relief movements, including 
the Domestic Allotment Plan. 

Rexford G. Tugwell of Colum- 
bia University has been announced 
as the new Assistant Secretary of © 
Agriculture. He is a trained econ- 
omist and is expected to serve the 
Department particularly in con- 
nection with production control, or 
such other means as may be employ- 
ed by the new administration for the 
adjustment of the agricultural sit- 
uation. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., has been 
named as chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board to succeed James C. 
Stone, who resigned in February. 
Mr. Morgenthau has for some time 
been editor of a prominent agricul- 
tural paper published in New York 
State and was associated with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt during the election 
campaign. The selection of Mr. 
Morgenthau is taken as an assurance 
of continuation of support by the 
government of cooperative market- 
ing enterprises as he has been iden- 
tified with the movement in the 
eastern states and has favored the 
continuation of the farmers’ mar- 
keting plan in statements which 
were considered to have the approval 
of the new administration. 

The President announced his in- 
tention of regrouping several agri- 
cultural agencies under the direction 
of Mr. Morgenthau. These would 
include Federal Land Banks, Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks, Regional Ag- 
riculture Credit Corporations, and 
the seed and crop loaning facilities 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
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Stockyard and Commission 


Charges 


O official orders affecting 
stockyard charges were issued 
under the name of Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture R. W. Dunlap, at 
the close of the old administration. 
One official order relating to the 
stockyard charges at Omaha pro- 
vides for reductions which are cal- 
culated to reduce the annual stock- 
yard charges at that market by 
$145,000. The yardage rate on 
sheep is reduced from 8 cents to 
7% cents per head and on cattle 
from 35 to 34 cents per head. The 
hearing in this case was held Janu- 
ary 13 to March 1, 1932, and tes- 
timony for wool growers was pre- 
sented by the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. 
The small amount of the reduction 
is a disappointment to those who 
ship sheep. ‘The detailed report of 
the Department of Agriculture has 
not yet been received and will be 
commented upon in a later issue. 

The largest reduction in charges 
for selling sheep to be effected by 
an official order was made at the 
East St. Louis market. The new 
minimum rate for double deck cars 
of sheep is $15. This is $2 less than 
had previously been carried in any 
official order. The previous charge 
was $20 per car, though two cooper- 
ative agencies had made voluntary 
reductions last June. 

The Denver Union Stock Yards 
Company, on February 11, an- 
nounced a voluntary reduction in 
stockyard charges. Cattle are low- 
ered from 35 to 32 cents per head 
and sheep from 8 to 7 cents. These 
reductions were announced to con- 
tinue in effect until June 30. They 
have been permitted to go into ef- 
fect by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture without any agreement 
or reservation on the part of the 
Department as to making an offi- 
cial reopening of the rates at any 
time. It will be remembered that 
the official order issued in 1931 
called for a sheep yardage rate at 


Denver of 6% cents. The yards 
company contested this in the 
courts, securing an injunction from 
which no appeal was taken by the 
government. Any further official 
consideration of the Denver charges 
would necessarily be through a re- 
opening of the entire case with 
formal hearings. The Texas Live- 
stock Marketing Association, oper- 
ating at the Fort Worth market, 
has made a permanent voluntary 
reduction in its commission rates 
with the new rate of $17 per double 
car of sheep. 

Charges at Denver announced in 
our February issue were filed to 
continue in effect until June 30. 
The $17 rate applies on double deck 
cars of sheep. 

The commission firms at the 
Ogden and Salt Lake markets have 
all filed permanent reductions ef- 
fective March 1. The new rates in- 
clude a charge of $18 per double 
deck car of sheep. 





Spotted Fever Vaccine 
Available 


TATE health officers have been 

notified by Dr. R. R. Parker, in 
charge of the Rocky Mountain 
Spotted Fever Laboratory at Hamil- 
ton, Montana, that vaccine for the 
prevention of spotted fever is now 
ready for distribution. 

Sheepmen and all those engaged in 
the handling of sheep should avail 
themselves of the opportunity to 
protect themselves by vaccination 
against this disease, also known as 
Rocky Mountain fever, which is 
transmitted to human _ beings 
through the bite of wood ticks found 
in sheep range districts. The vaccine 
can be obtained, without charge, 
from the Officer in Charge, U. S. 
Public Health Service, Hamilton, 
Montana. 

Announcement from the Hamil- 
ton laboratory makes it very clear 
that the vaccine is only effective as 
preventing, or immunizing against 
the fever. Asa cure or remedy after 


the infection has occurred, the vac- 
cine has little value and often is in- © 
jurious. 


Spring and early summer are the 
times when spotted fever is most apt 
to occur, and the early inoculation 
against it is suggested. 





Colton Bill Fails 


FOLLOWING the passage of the 
Colton grazing bill, H. R. 11816, 
through the Lower House on Febru- 


ary 7, there seemed to be some pros- 
pect of legislation before March 4. 
The New Mexico Wool Growers, in 
session on February 10, urged favor- 
able Senate action, and it was re- 
ported that the legislatures of Ore- 
gon and Washington adopted resolu- 
tions in favor of final enactment of 
the Colton measure. 

The bill came before the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands on Feb- 
ruary 17, where it was vigorously 
opposed by Senators Kendrick of 
Wyoming, Walsh of Montana, and 
Bratton of New Mexico. No west- 
ern Senators appeared to defend a 
favorable report upon the bill and 
no action was taken. 





Manufacturers Elect Officers 


RANKLIN W. HOBBS was re- 
elected president of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers 
at its sixty-eighth annual conven- 
tion (Boston, February 8), and Mr. 
Walter Humphreys was continued as 
secretary. Mr. Hobbs, who is presi- 
dent of the Arlington Mills, ad- 
dressed the wool growers’ conven- 
tion at Portland last December, and 
Secretary Humphreys is also well- 
known to western sheepmen. 


The four vice presidents of the 
manufacturers’ association include: 
Nathaniel Stevens, president, M. T. 
Stevens & Sons Company, Andover, 
Mass.; Addison L. Green, chairman 
of the board, Farr Alpaca Company, 
Holyoke, Mass.; and Alfred E. 
Colby, treasurer, Pacific Mills, 
Boston. 








Smaller Sheep Numbers 


AREDUCTION of 3.2 per cent 
in the numbers of sheep in the 
United States in January 1, 1933, 
below the number one year ago is 
estimated by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The total 
reduction is 1,690,000 head. 

In the eleven range states outside 
of Texas, the falling off is 5.5 per 
cent, or 1,500,000 head. Texas is 
shown to have an increase of 6 per 
cent and a present total of 7,644,- 
000. 

The reductions are really larger 
than appear in the official estimate 
when compared with the figures re- 
ported one year ago. This is because 


the figures for January 1, 1932, as 
now used for comparison have been 
revised. Last year the published 
estimate gave the eleven western 
states 28,611,000 head, but this 
figure has now been revised to 28,- 
039,000. The present number is 
7.42 per cent below the number 
originally published for January 1, 
1932. On the same basis the United 
States total is 4.2 per cent less. 

Montana is reported to have an 
increase of 6 per cent and Washing- 
ton 2 per cent, while Nevado loses 
23 per cent, Utah 14 per cent, and 
Colorado 10 per cent. 

The 1933 and the revised 1932 


figures are shown. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS ON FARMS 

































































STATE 1932 1933 
ee SE ree, ee eer ee Eee Os 3,820,000 4,049,000 
a a cee See ve 2,274,000 2,115,000 
I i sl teeta 3,972,000 3,893,000 
ESCA ERIS RCE ES La 3,391,000 3,055,000 
POW Mexico 2 3,002,000 2,820,000 
OE 1,090,000 1,003,000 
TR 2,755,000 2,360,000 
OS Eee eee rs 1,152,000 890,000 
I oh sinsaeshooncietaeagincnadepegincoriaionmeesoe _ 706,000 720,000 
eee 2,679,000 2,545,000 
California —__________- 3,198,000 3,038,000 

Tora 11 WESTERN STATES 28,039,000 (1) 26,488,000 
Texas 7,212,000 7,644,000 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 

Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas 8,142,000 7,724,000 
UNITED STATES 53,321,000 (2) 51,630,000 











(1) Published Jast year as 28,611,000. 
(2) Published last year as 53,912,000. 











Cattle and Hogs Increase 
WHILE sheep numbers have de- 


clined sharply, cattle are esti- 
mated to have increased 3.9 per cent 
and swine 2.8 per cent. The num- 
bers for the United States as of Jan- 


uary 1, 1933 and 1932 are shown 
in the table below. 

All the western states, except Ne- 
vada and California, showed some 
increase in total numbers of cattle, 
Montana having the largest increase 
of 8 per cent, or 102,000 head. 




















Per Cent 
Farm ANIMALS of Previous 
1932 Year 1933 

Horses and Colts 12,641,000 96.2 12,163,000 
Mules and Mule Colts. _.... 5,089,000 97.9 4,981,000 
Cattle and. Calves _.....-62,6 56,000 103.9 65,129,000 
Dairy Cows and Heifers (1) ______.24,469,000 102.7 25,136,000 
Dairy Heifers (2) 4,685,000 $9.1 4,641,000 
Sheep and Lambs (3)... 53,321,000 96.8 51,630,000 
Swine, including Pigs....._...___-_-_______.5 9,078,000 102.8 60,716,000 








(1) Two years old and over. 
(2) One to two years old. 


(3) Including sheep and lambs in feed lots on feed for market. 
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Wyoming Man Campaigns 
for Lamb 


QINCE the beginning of the Eat 
More Lamb campaign I have 


been in the habit of sending recipes 
for cooking lamb and mutton, and 
clippings and comments favoring its 
use in the diet, to a list of people 
who are not lamb raisers. In many 
cases I have felt that this material, 
with my suggestions, has caused 
them to order lamb, especially as a 
trial, when otherwise they would 
probably not have ordered it at all. 

Some responses have indicated full 
satisfaction, while others have com- 
plained of the “wooly taste.” In 
following up I found that retail 
butchers had not told them of the 
simple way to prepare it for cooking 
so as to avoid such taste, and that 
butchers and demonstrators gener- 
ally neglect to emphasize the impor- 
tance of removing completely the 
surface tissue, before putting lamb 
meat to cook. I believe that too 
often, in the desire to avoid wasting 
any of the purchased meat, the cook 
fails to trim off enough of the sur- 
face fat to give the fat and the 
lean the proper balance for cooking. 
This and the price of “lamb chops,” 
in comparison with other meats, 
continue to be the hardest obstacles 
to surmount. 

I have always found it difficult 
to get beginners to order any part 
of the lamb other than chops, while 
for those who have learned the art 
of liberal trimming of the surface 
fat and then boiling down to a pot 
roast, any part of the lamb is better 
and much cheaper than the chops. 

One of the very nicest ways to 
fry or roast lamb is the plan known 
as the Dutch Oven Slow Roast. The 
method is: First dig a hole in the 
ground about twice the size of the 
oven; then build a wood fire in the 
hole until it is full of hot coals; re- 
move the coals, leaving a few in the 
bottom of the hole; place the oven 
containing the lamb roast or chops 
in the hole and first cover it with 
hot coals, then with about two 
inches of dirt. The roast will cook 
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in two to three hours, but will not 
burn, and will remain hot—just 
right to serve—for two or three 
days. 

This pot roast or Dutch Oven 
Slow Roast plan can be applied with 
perfect satisfaction to grown mut- 
ton, including aged fat ewe, and 
thus provides a way to use the very 
cheapest meats on the present mar- 
ket. 

I recently read a newspaper item 
to the effect that the Indians, next 
to buffalo meat, prefer real beef. It 
set me wondering whether the In- 
dian market had been fully exploited 
for lamb. It seems to me that lamb 
cooked in Dutch Oven Slow Roast 
way ought to appeal to the Indians, 
as it does to campers, and fishing 
and hunting parties. 


Cokeville, Wyo. J. D. Noblitt. 





Woolen Ties 
OOLEN ties have been the 


popular thing in men’s neck- 
wear for about a year now. The 
style originated, as so many styles do, 
in the eastern universities, and after 
passing the rigid censorship of the 
stylists there, moved rapidly into 
favor over the country, until at 
present the larger stores in all sec- 
tions carry them as a part of their 
necessary stock. 

One of the largest manufacturers 
of these ties is the Botany Worsted 
Mills of Passaic, N. J. During the 
past year they sold approximately 
20,000 dozen of them, with each tie 
containing about 22 ounces of grease 
wool. 

The big selling feature of the ties 
is their 100 per cent wrinkle-proof 
quality. In addition to this and 
their durability, however, the Bot- 
any Mills have shown excellent taste 
in their designs for the tie material, 
a light-weight challis. Under a 
“Planned Pattern” system, which in- 
cludes checks, plaids, stripes, fou- 
lards, and more conservative designs, 
the requirements of correct neck- 
wear for every occasion are met. 

There are a number of woolen ties 
on the market now besides the Bot- 
any product and the range in retail 


prices is from $1 down to 55 cents. 

Several of the state wool growers’ 
associations, especially that in Cali- 
fornia, have been very active in dis- 
tributing woolen neckties, and they 
undoubtedly served as the wedge 
that has put the ties in their proper 
place in the regular channels of re- 
tail trade. 


Iu Memoriam 
N. S. NEILSON 


N: S. NEILSON, prominent pio- 
neer stockman and banker of 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah, died in Long 
Beach, California, early in February. 
Mr. Neilson, who was 84 years old 
at the time of his death, was born 
in Sweden and came to Utah in 
1868, first settling in Moroni and 
then moving to Mt. Pleasant where 
he spent his energy and ability in 
building up the community. Cattle 
raising and wool growing formed a 
part of his undertakings. 

His rise in local financial and in- 
dustrial institutions was very mark- 
ed. He was one of the founders 
and first president of the Sanpete 
County Cooperative Mercantile In- 
stitute; he was president of the Mt. 
Pleasant Commercial and Savings 
Bank from its organization in 1892 
until bad conditions caused its fail- 
ure in 1931; he was treasurer of the 
first electric light company of Mt. 
Pleasant; he was president of the 
Mt. Pleasant Roller Mills; he served 
as head of the Price Commercial and 
Savings Bank for twenty years and 
at the time of his death was a 
director; he was president of the 
Commonwealth Bank at Greenriver, 
and a director of the Richfield 
Commercial and Savings Bank and 
the Eastern Utah Electric Com- 
pany at Price. He also served twice 
as a member of the city council and 
one term as mayor of Mt Pleasant. 

Death came suddenly to Mr. 
Neilson, while he was visiting his 
daughter in California, the cause 
not being given. Mrs. Neilson, one 
daughter, Mrs. Ira Wickliffe, and 
three grandchildren survive. 
(SRR. Sn RRS 


Leather Money 


WHEN the two banks in Hep- 

pner, Oregon, closed some time 
ago, business was affected to such an 
extent that some means of stimula- 
tion was necessary. The business 
men finally agreed upon an issue of 
scrip to replace Uncle Sam’s money 
as legal tender, within the city 
limits. Inasmuch as Heppner is the 
trading center of a large sheep rais- 
ing territory, it was suggested that 
the issue should be one of sheepskin, 
and so we have Heppner Sheepskin 
Scrip. 

The issue was floated by exchange 
of school, city and county warrants 
at § per cent discount to cover ex- 
penses, and will be redeemed as the 
warrants are called for payment. 

The pelts from which the scrip 
was made cost $1.20 each, which is 
quite a contrast to the price the 
sheepmen would get for them with 
the wool off. (We couldn’t give 
them away here.) Fifty to sixty 
pieces are cut from an average hide. 

While this leather scrip is, of 
course, accepted as legal tender only 
in Heppner, a large amount of it has 
been sent all over the United States 
to be kept as souvenirs by collectors. 
Heppner, Oregon Garnet Barratt. 





Large Arizona Consignment 


- to Cooperative 


"HE State Banking Department 

of Arizona recently signed a con- 
tract to deliver to the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation 1,000,000 
pounds of wool belonging to grow- 
ers who are borrowers from the 
Arizona Central Bank, now in the 
hands of the state bank examiners. 
In making this announcement, the 
bank officials also strongly urged 
other Arizona wool growers not to 
sacrifice their wools at the low prices 
offered by Boston dealers. Several 
lots of Arizona wool had previously 
been sold at 32 cents per clean pound 
delivered in Boston, where similar 
wools were being sold at 38 to 40 
cents per clean pound. 
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The Moisture Record 
for the Winter Months 


E past winter in many western 
states will be remembered as one 
with an abundance of snow, which 
blockaded highways and interfered 
considerably with the handling and 
movement of livestock, and the con- 
veying of feed to them. But owing 
to the excessively cold weather that 
prevailed, especially during the 
months of December and February 
nearly everywhere, and partially so 
in January, the snowfall was notably 
deficient in moisture content, in 
proportion to its depth. For this 
reason the snow piled up more rapid- 
ly and to greater depths than usual, 
and was consequently more freely 
transported and drifted by winds. 
However, the test of a snowfall 
is in its yield of moisture when 
melted; and from the twice-daily 
tests made in this manner at all U. 
S. Weather Bureau stations, the ac- 
companying table of precipitation 
has been compiled, showing import- 
ant deficiencies from normal, nearly 
everywhere, since early autumn. It 
has been a good many years since 
a spring approached with less mois- 
ture available, stored in the soils and 
snowbanks of the West generally. 
March, April and May in most of 
the higher states, are normally com- 
paratively wet months (compared 
with summer and autumn months) ; 
but this season they must be ab- 
normally wet months (wetter than 
they usually are) , if the summer does 
not bring a threat of serious drouth 
over extended areas, which in fact 
has already occurred in a degree over 
parts of eastern Colorado, and local- 
ly elsewhere. There is a mite of 
comfort, however, in the fact that 
the western snow cover has been 
rather widespread, and that the 
greater part of the western grazing 
states are now provided with suf- 
ficient moisture to give early spring 
forage a fairly good start. 
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Precipitation on western livestock ranges 
during December, 1932, and January and 
February, 1933, with normals and departures 
from normal for three months and_ six 
months, in inches. 
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Actual 
3-Months’ 
Precipi- 
tation 
Deficiency (—) 
3-Months 
Excess (+) or 
Deficiency (—) 
6-Months 


Washington— 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Walla Walla 

Oregon— 
Portland 
Pendleton 
Baker City 
Roseburg 

California— 
Red Bluff 
San Francisco .... 
Fresno 
Los Angeles 

Nevada— 
Winnemucca 
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New Mexico— 

Santa Fe 
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Amarillo 
Abilene 
Del Rio 
El Paso 
San Angelo 
Montana— 
Helena 
Kalispell 
Havre 
Miles City 
Williston, N. D... 
Idaho— 
Lewiston 
Pocatello 


Utah— 
Deseret 
Salt Lake City... : 


Castle Dae 
Wyoming— 

Yellowstone Park 4.42 

Sheridan 2.19 


Cheyenne 1.61 
Rapid City, S. D. 1.37 
No. Platte, Nebr. 1.45 
Colorado— 

Denver J 

Pueblo 1.28 
Grand Junction .. 1.81 
Dodge City, Kan. 2.75 
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Around the Range Country 





HE notes on weather conditions, 

appearing under the names of 
the various states are furnished by 
J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications of that bureau for the 
month of February. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











Wyoming 


Severely cold weather prevailed 
during the first half of the month, 
moderating considerably during the 
latter half. Some of the coldest 
weather of record for the state oc- 
curred during the second week. Dur- 
ing this time a considerable loss of 
old stock and shed lambs was report- 
ed, and a notable shrinkage in live- 
stock on feed occurred. Precipita- 
tion was general and moderate to 
good during the earlier weeks, but 
was lighter and more scattering dur- 
ing the closing two weeks. Much of 
the range was open later in the 
month, and livestock moisture was 
scarce over the southeastern portion. 
While most of the lower range was 
bare at the close of the month, it 
was comparatively poor. Livestock 
are improving but are still in only 
fair shape, facing a dry range over 
much of the eastern counties. ° 


Hulett 


It was very cold during February, 
but there was plenty of feed for our 
stock. In some places the range is 
quite good, but in others it is bad. 
Most of us around here are feeding 
our sheep. Four dollars a ton ‘s the 
going price on alfalfa hay in the 
stack. 

I think there are a few more ewes 
to lamb this spring than last. 


All of the sheepmen I know in this 
section are doing business with the 
regular banks. 

From all I can learn, it seems ap- 
parent that the majority of the wool 
growers here will sell, rather than 
consign their wool this year. 

We have more coyotes than usual; 
they have come down out of the 
mountains. 


Chas. Durfee. 
Montana 


Intensely cold weather during the 
first half of the month, was followed 
during the latter half by more sea- 
sonal temperatures. Precipitation 
was light to moderate, and the snow 
cover remained over most of the 
state during the entire month. How- 
ever, during the last half of the 
month, some of the lower country 
was denuded of its snow, and the 
snow was not a great hindrance to 
livestock activity anywhere. Pas- 
tures and livestock are consequently 
in improved condition; and _ live- 
stock are now generally rated in 
good condition. Soil moisture is 
abundant as a rule. Feeding was 
heavy early in the month but dimin- 
ished with the coming of warmer 
weather; and during the coldest 
weather, livestock shrinkages were 
rather heavy and some losses occur- 


red. 
Big Timber 


We had a very cold spell the first 
of February, but the last half is bet- 
ter. Range feed is a little short, but 
at the same time good. By this time 
(February 25) I estimate that about 
75 per cent of the sheep are being 
fed hay ($4 to $5 a ton in the 
stack). 

I think most of the men will sell 
their wool this season, if prices are 
about as they were last. 

Very few sheepmen are using the 
R. A. C. C.; most of them are still 
being financed by the local banks. 


Grazing lands owned by individ- 
ual parties can be leased at about 
three fourths of what they formerly 
cost. I believe costs of production 
have been lowered by about 35 per 
cent when compared to those of 
1930. 

There is not much talk of any 
change being wanted in the present 
way of using the public domain. 

Coyotes are on the increase. 


John Boe. 
Philipsburg 


Lots of snow here at this time and 
it’s well crusted. The plentiful sup- 
ply of grass on the winter range is 
covered up and hay is being fed to 
practically all the sheep. It costs 
around $7 a ton in the stack. 

With prices about as they were a 
year ago, most of the growers around 
here, I think, will want to sell their 
wool instead of consign it. 

Only about 90 per cent of the 
ewes lambing last year are in this 
season’s flocks. 

Leases on _ state, railroad, or 
privately owned lands are only cost- 
ing about one half of what they did 
two years ago. As a whole, sheep- 
men have been able to cut their ex- 
penses about a third. Very few of 
the growers are borrowing from the 
D & te Cm 

Stockmen here favor state owner- 
ship of the public domain. 


Dave T. Bowen. 


Richland 


The first part of February was 
rather cold, the last part nice. The 
winter range is fairly good; we don’t 
have very much snow and there is 
plenty of feed. Most of the sheep, 
however, are fed hay in this part of 
the country. Alfalfa is selling at 
from $3 to $5 a ton in the stack. 

There are no railroad or privately 
owned grazing lands here that are 
leased, but the rate on the state lands 
has been lowered slightly. 
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Some of the sheepmen have ap- 
plied for loans through the R. A. 
C. C.; the local banks are all broke 
now. Cheap feed and labor have 
enabled sheepmen to cut their costs 
quite a bit in the last year or so. 

I think about the same number of 
ewes are bred to lamb this spring 
as in 1932. 

About the usual number of grow- 
ers, I believe, will consign their wool 
and the others will sell it. 

Coyotes have been pretty well 
trapped here and are not as bad as 


they used to be. C. Bonnabell. 
Kolin 


Conditions have been excellent; 
very little snow and moderate 
weather now (February 4). Feed 
is good on the winter range and 
water abundant. Very few range 
sheep are being fed, but feeding will 
probably be necessary soon. Prices 
for hay range from $2 to $7 a ton. 
The fall range was better than for 
several years past, due to abundant 
rainfall in August and September. 

Fewer ewe lambs were retained 
last fall for flock replacements, but 
about the same number of ewes have 
been bred to lamb this spring as a 
year ago. 

I do not think wool growers have 
been able to reduce their operating 
costs much more than 20 per cent 
in the last two years. 

We are having more coyotes than 
usual, which probably can be attri- 
buted to the low price for furs and 
the fact that fewer trappers have 


been at work. & © Blackman. 


Idaho 


Temperatures were well below 
normal during the first three weeks, 
rising to slightly above normal dur- 
ing the last week. Moderate to 
heavy snows occurred, many of 
them with strong winds causing a 
considerable amount of drifting, and 
causing also more or less hindrance 
to the movement of livestock and 
feeds for them. Livestock held up 
well, and averaged in good condi- 
tion, despite the low temperatures, 
and the snowy, windy weather. 
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Snow covered most of the state near- 
ly all month, but was shrinking ap- 
preciably during the closing days. 
Livestock feed was plentiful in near- 
ly all sections. 


Burley 


Feed is plentiful, but the weather 
is too cold for good range conditions 
and the larger part of the sheep are 
being fed. Hay is $4 a ton in the 
stack. 

In my opinion most of the wool 
growers around here will sell their 
wool this year, instead of consign- 
ing, if 1932 price levels again pre- 
vail. 

Without any bounty and with 
furs so cheap, coyotes are having a 
chance to grow very troublesome 
again. 

Sheep production costs have been 
reduced about 50 per cent in the last 


two years. 
y J. L. Bronson. 


Shoshone 


The winter in Idaho is still drag- 
ging on (March 4). Ewes and lambs 
will go on to the range much later 
than last year, but the lamb crop is 
very good through this section and 
with the moisture we have, you 
undoubtedly will see as fine a bunch 
of lambs go from Idaho as were ever 
shipped to the market. 


D. Sid Smith. 


Washington 


Extremely cold weather early in 
the month with insufficient snow 
cover allowed the winter killing of 
considerable acreages of grain. Live- 
stock continued on full feed, during 
much of the month, over eastern 
counties. Lambing has increased 
steadily, under adverse weather con- 
ditions. Snow covered the eastern 
grain sections a week or so in the 
middle of the month, but the snow 
was melting rapidly as the month 
closed. Lambing conditions were 
much more favorable at the close 
of the month, and as a rule livestock 
are now considered to be doing very 
well. 


Oroville 


Feeding conditions have been ideal 
since January 1. The snow has been 
too deep for the sheep to graze and 
nearly all of them have been fed hay, 
which can be had at $5 and $6 a ton 
in the stack. 

I held over the same number of 
ewe lambs this year as in previous 
years, but no one else around here 
held any. I do not believe there are 
more than half of the ewes bred to 
lamb this season as a year ago. 

Lease rates on private and state 
lands have been reduced 50 per cent. 
My estimate is that sheepmen have 
been able to cut their expenses about 


35 per cent. Some of the men have 
taken advantage of the Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporations 


for financial aid. I do not know 
just what they have received per 
head. 
Coyotes are about the same in 
numbers as in previous years. 
Victor Lesamiz. 


Oregon 


Temperatures were unusually low 
everywhere early in the month, 
many eastern stations having the 
lowest values of record. Conditions 
moderated appreciably afterward, 
easing the stress on livestock con- 
siderably. Light to moderate pre- 
cipitation occurred, mostly snow. 
Weather conditions most of the time 
were unfavorable for newborn lambs 
and scattered losses occurred. Large 
areas of winter grain were killed by 
freezing, with insufficient snow 
cover. Lamb losses have gradually 
diminished. Most livestock are still 
on feed. 

Heppner 


Lambing is in full swing here now. 
Spring has apparently arrived, but 
grass is a little slow in coming along. 
Unless we get more moisture, sum- 
mer ranges will be below normal. 
Sheep came through the winter in 
good shape, and I believe lambing 
averages will be good. There are 
about 10,000 ewe lambs in _ this 
district that will be for sale after 
shearing. Garnet Barratt. 

(Continued to page 28) 
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Winter Activities in Demonstrating Lamb 


(CURRENT activities on behalf of 

lamb show conclusively that this 
growers’ and feeders’ campaign, 
handled through the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, is going for- 
ward with ever-increasing effective- 
ness; that the facts concerning the 
possibilities for better utilization of 


lamb are being received with high 
favor by retailers, housewives, stu- 
dents and teachers, chefs and other 
groups. 

In recent weeks, an intensive pro- 
gram has been in full swing through- 
out New York City. This work com- 
pleted, with results extremely grati- 
fying to all concerned, the scene of 
activities has been shifted into Wis- 
consin, where a state-wide program 
is under way at the present time 
with the University of Wisconsin 
taking a leading part. 

In addition, lamb is being stressed 
in the Board’s program of meat 
cooking schools, which is now in 
progress in the Middle West, and 
which will move soon into the 
heavy-consuming East. 


Lamb Demonstrations Acclaimed 


in New York 


Launched on January 16 with a 
meeting for packers and packer 
salesmen, attended by 650 persons, 
an intensive four weeks’ program in 
New York City reached interested 
groups in every part of the nation’s 
metropolis. Featured by 25 lamb 
merchandising demonstrations con- 
ducted by Paul A. Goeser and E. L. 
Neubauer, of the Board’s meat mer- 
chandising staff, this city-wide ef- 
fort represented the cooperation of 
the Board with the New York State 
Association of Retail Meat: Dealers, 
Cornell University, and the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers. 

Students and teachers in two of 
the nation’s leading educational in- 
stitutions were privileged to see the 





new lamb cuts and learn of the value 
of lamb in the diet, when Mr. Neu- 
bauer appeared before audiences at 
Columbia University and Pratt In- 
stitute. At both of these institutions 
deep interest was apparent. 


in a campaign in Washington, D. C., 
December 12-19. More than 1,000 
retail meat dealers representing every 
part of the city attended these 
demonstrations and the campaign 
gained momentum daily. 








The Waldorf Astoria Hotel was the scene of a lamb cutting demonstration on 


January 27, attended by hotel executives, stewards and chefs. 


Left to right in the 


picture are “Oscar of the Waldorf; Paul A. Goeser, (holding the mock duck of 
lamb), demonstration specialist of the National Live Stock and Meat Board; Frank 
A. Ready, general manager of the Waldorf Astoria; and Harry Stahl of the 


steward's department. 


The New York program included 
more than a dozen demonstrations 
given before home economics classes 
in leading high-schools. In most of 
these schools, no meat studies have 
been given in the past, and teachers, 
enthusiastic over the programs, ex- 
pressed their intention of including 
such study in their curriculums in 
the future. Several large audiences 
of housewives were reached in 
demonstrations given before cooking 
schools. 

Following the New York meet- 
ings, lamb demonstrations were 
given before audiences of retailers by 
Mr. Goeser, in York, Pa.; Paterson, 
N. J., and Richmond, Va. 


Thousand Retailers Attend in 
Washington 


Upon the urgent invitations of 
chain and independent store groups, 
lamb demonstrations were presented 


The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture cooperated with the Nation- 
al Live Stock and Meat Board in this 
effort, arrangements for the meet- 
ings being made by W. C. Davis, of 
the Meat Division. The demonstra- 
tions were presented by Mr. Goeser. 

Most of the demonstrations were 
from two to three hours in length, 
and a large proportion of the 
audiences remained at the close to 
study the various cuts and bombard 
the demonstrator with questions. 
Previous to one meeting, a retailer 
staged a special window and counter 
display featuring the modern cuts of 
lamb, beef and pork. 

Of special interest to the Wash- 
ington retailers was the making of 
the cushion style shoulder and sir- 
loin of lamb, as well as the sugges- 
tions for using the breast of lamb. 
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Lamb Prominent on Cooking 
School Programs 


Lamb dishes are one of the out- 
standing features of the nation-wide 
program of schools of meat cookery 
just inaugurated by the Board. These 
schools, inaugurated a few weeks 
ago, are drawing large and apprecia- 
tive audiences. Schools have thus far 
been held at Galesburg and Lincoln, 
Ill., and Council Bluffs, Iowa. Cities 
in which schools are scheduled for 
the immediate future include 
Waukegan, Ill.; Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Albany and Rochester, N. Y.; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Evansville and In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; and Pittsburg, Pa. 

Among the lamb dishes being fea- 
tured at the schools by Miss Ruth 
Chambers, home economist of the 
Board, are French leg of lamb, 
broiled Saratoga chops, breaded 
lamb liver, lamb en casserole, in- 
dividual lamb pies, and others. © 


Wisconsin Lamb Campaign 


Representing the cooperation of 
the Board with the University of 
Wisconsin, a lamb campaign was 
launched in that state on February 
27 to continue until March 16. Dur- 
ing this period, twelve cities are 
being reached in a state-wide effort 
designed to assist retail meat dealers 
in their merchandising problems and 
eventually to acquaint housewives 
with new, attractive and savory lamb 
dishes. 

Representing the Board in the 
program is E. L. Neubauer, who is 
conducting the lamb merchandising 
demonstrations. Prof. James Lacey 
of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment, who is the representative of 
the university, is giving a series of 
lectures on the place of lamb and 
other meats in the diet. 

The Wisconsin meetings empha- 
size the fact that there is more to 
a lamb than legs and chops, that 
the less-demanded portions can be 
made into just as attractive and ap- 
petizing cuts as the so-called choice 
cuts, and that lamb is not a sea- 
sonal meat, but is available the year 
*’round. Wisconsin cities on the 


schedule include Boscobel, Ft. At- 
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kinson, Madison, La Crosse, Wausau, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Waukesha, Janes- 
ville, Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Green 
Bay and Marinette. 


Indiana Next on Schedule 


At the close of the Wisconsin 
lamb meetings, the campaign will 
move into Indiana where an inten- 
sive month’s program has been 
scheduled, which will reach fourteen 
of the largest cities of the state. Mr. 
Neubauer will conduct the demon- 
strations. State-wide advance inter- 
est in the plans is indicative of a 
very successful Indiana program. 


Lamb Literature in Demand 


An index of the nation-wide in- 
terest in lamb is revealed by the con- 
stant and increasing calls for litera- 
ture dealing with this meat. During 
the year 1932, literature dealing with 
lamb, either wholly or in part, was 
mailed out from the office of the 
Board at the average rate of more 
than 2,400 pieces per day. This lit- 
erature included lamb _ charts, 
posters, menu books, lamb streamers, 
counter cards, lamb cutting man- 
uals, etc. 

A nation-wide distribution of 
facts concerning the availability of 
lamb cuts for economy budgets has 
been made possible through the 
Board’s leaflet, ““Meat in the Low 
Cost Diet,” which was followed by a 
similar publication, “Good Meals at 
Low Cost.” 

These publications have been in 
heavy demand by home service 
bureaus, home demonstration agents, 
emergency relief and welfare organ- 
izations. Up to February 1, these 
leaflets had gone out, upon request, 
to organizations in 524 cities of 46 
states. Lamb cuts listed in these 
leaflets as being available at 15 cents 
and less per pound, included shoulder 
roast, shoulder chops, breast, heart, 
and others. 

One third of the Board’s new 
meat recipe book—‘‘Meat for Every 
Occasion,” is devoted to lamb re- 
cipes. Issued in November, quan- 


tities of this new publication were 
ordered by retail meat dealers, in 46 
states, for their customers, a total of 


some 300,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed to date to housewives in all 
sections of the country. 

In order to emphasize more fully 
the place of lamb in the diet, a recent 
special issue of the Board’s Clip 
Sheet was devoted entirely to meth- 
ods of preparing lamb for the table. 
It was supplied to 6,200 newspapers 
from coast to coast, and is being 
used extensively by the papers in 
their columns. In addition, a special 
issue of the Board’s publication, 
“Radio News for the Woman’s 
Hour,” featuring lamb, was mailed 
to 600 radio stations. At least 70 
stations use the Board’s radio service 
regularly for broadcasting. 


Revised Lamb Cutting Manual 
Published 


In order to present the very new- 
est ideas on lamb merchandising as 
developed by the Board, a revised 
edition of “Cashing in on Lamb,” 
the Board’s lamb merchandising 
manual, has just been published. This 
manual will be available to the re- 
tail trade and will receive nation- 
wide distribution in connection with 
the lamb merchandising programs. 

New information presented neces- 
sitated expansion of this manual 
from 32 pages to 48 pages. More 
than 100 illustrations are used, giv- 
ing step by step the methods of 
making the modern cuts of lamb. 
An added feature of this edition is a 
lamb cutting test. 


Lamb at Retailers’ Short Course 


New lamb merchandising meth- 
ods were brought to the attention of 
retail meat dealers from 40 Iowa 
cities who attended the short course 
for retail meat dealers at Iowa State 
College, February 21 and 22. It was 
the first course of the kind ever held 
in the United States and covered all 
classes of meat. 

Special attention was given to the 
problem of moving the less-demand- 
ed cuts of lamb in a demonstration 
presented by Max O. Cullen of the 
Board’s staff. Retailers were told 
what the housewife wants in the 
way of meats and various methods 
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of stimulating sales of lamb and 
other meats were explained. 


The dealers were extremely well 
pleased with the program, and ex- 
pressed a hope that the course will 
be given annually. 

Speakers on the program included 
representatives of Iowa State Col- 
lege, the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, the Institute of Amer- 
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ican Meat Packers and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Lamb is in the spotlight. The 
continuous representation of essen- 
tial facts regarding its value in the 
diet, new styles in cuts which lend 
variety to the daily meal, modern 
merchandising methods which stim- 
ulate customer appeal, should def- 
initely react to the advantage of 
every branch of this important in- 
dustry. 








New Mexico’s Thirtieth Annual 
Convention 


NEW MEXICO wool growers held 
their thirtieth annual conven- 
tion at Albuquerque on February 8 
and 9. President Floyd W. Lee and 
Vice President E. L. Moulton were 
reelected at the closing session on 
Thursday afternoon. 

At the same session the member- 
ship passed resolutions which includ- 
ed a strong request for early passage 
by the U. S. Senate of the Colton 
public land bill. The convention 
also asked continuation of state 
cooperation with the U. S. Biological 
Survey. The resolution on taxation 
called for lowering valuations on 
sheep and favored securing state 
revenue through a tax on incomes 
and a limited sales tax. 


The convention also favored hav- 
ing the Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporations make 10-year loans 
with repayments under the amor- 
tization plan. Opposition was ex- 
pressed to having sheep and wool 
included in the provisions of the bill 
under consideration at Washington 
for adoption of the Domestic Allot- 
ment Plan. 

There was considerable discussion 
of the method of financing the New 
lMexico Sheep Sanitary Board. Here- 
tofore necessary funds have been 
derived from a mill tax levied on 
sheep, but with the difficulty in 
collections and reduced valuations, 
it was considered that this source of 
revenue could not be relied upon in 





1933. It was finally agreed to rec- 
ommend the adoption by the legis- 
lature of a plan providing for collec- 
tion of fees at the time of making 
the inspection required for all sheep 
being shipped out of the state. 

The work of the Federal Farm 
Board was strongly endorsed and a 
continuation of its support of co- 
operative undertakings called for. 

New Mexico wool growers also 
expressed, by resolution, their regret 
that President MHagenbarth, on 
account of illness, was not able to 
attend their meeting. 

At the opening session on Wed- 
nesday morning, President Lee, who 
is also serving in the state legislature, 
discussed the sheep situation and 
prospects, with emphasis upon the 
fact that production has been cur- 
tailed to a point that will permit a 
readjustment of prices when market 
conditions return to normal. The 
President also reviewed the work of 
the Federal Farm Board and express- 
ed optimism as to the prospects of 
the continuation of its work until 
the federal facilities relating to agri- 
culture are adjusted in accordance 
with new requirements. 


Senator H. O. Bursum responded 
to the address of welcome delivered 
by Mayor Clyde Tingley, and at the 
closing session, presented and dis- 
cussed the resolutions. Mr. John T. 
Murphy of the Federal Land Office 
discussed the Colton bill; Dr. F. L. 
Schneider of the U. S. Bureau of 
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Animal Industry, stationed in New 
Mexico, discussed the health con- 
ditions of New Mexico flocks. 

The program also included talks 
by Dr. H. L. Kent, president of the 
New Mexico Agricultural College; 
John Gatlin, leader of the Biological 
Survey work in the state; F. M. 
Simpson of Swift & Company; Wal- 
ter M. Connell, president of the 
Sheep Sanitary Board of New Mex- 
ico; Byron O. Beall of the State Tax 
Commission; George W. York, pres- 
ident of the New Mexico Coopera- 
tive Wool Marketing Association; 
and Secretary Marshall of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. 

New Mexico wool growers are en- 
couraged by the financial support 
accorded by the R.A.A.C.’s. Winter 
conditions have been much less 
severe than last year when heavy 
losses were experienced and on the 
whole range conditions were report- 
ed to be favorable. 





New Mexico Wool Co- 


operative Meeting 


"T‘HE annual meeting of the 

stockholders of the New Mexico 
Cooperative Wool Marketing Asso- 
ciation was held on February 8, the 
first day of the wool ‘growers’ con- 
vention, and at that time the fol- 
lowing directors were elected: Mrs. 
M. Armer, Kingston; Frank Bond, 
Albuquerque; H. O. Bursum, Socor- 
ro; J. H. Clements, Jr., Roswell; V. 
Del Curto, Socorro; Narciso Fran- 
cis, Seboyeta; Celestine Garde, En- 
cino; F. D. Huning, Los Lunas; 
J. U. Hinde, Wagon Mound; A. E. 
Ingham, Roswell; Floyd W. Lee, 
San Mateo; W. F. Muldrow, Carls- 
bad; Frank Maxwell, Mountainair; 
Silvestre Mirabal, San Rafael; H. F. 
Prewitt, Coolidge; Edward Sargent, 
Chama, and Geo. W. York, Albu- 
querque. 

These directors met the next day 
and selected the officers for the co- 
operative for 1933: Geo. W. York, 
president; A. E. Ingham and Nar- 
ciso Francis, vice president; L. A. 
McRae, secretary, and J. E. Cox, 
treasurer. 
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Experimental lambs from the Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Utah. Two hundred 
eighty of these lambs sold at the Los Angeles market on February 9, without sorting, at $6.10 
per hundred. Prof. D. L. Sargent, who was in charge of the experiment, is shown at the right. 
The others in the group, from left to right, are Earl Holaday and Del Hampton, commission 
salesmen, who handled the lambs; Walter Hachten, Ernest Denecke and Gene Hachten, buyers 


for Wilson & Company. 


"THE fattening qualities of seven 
different types of feeder lambs 
were demonstrated by finished lambs 
on foot and by representative car- 
casses on the hooks at the recent 
lamb feeders’ day held at the Branch 
Agricultural College at Cedar City. 
Grade Suffolks, Grade Hampshires, 
Grade Lincolns, Grade Corriedales, 
quarter-blood Lincolns and both 
smooth and wrinkly Rambouillets 
were tested and compared on a com- 
mon fattening ration consisting of 
barley, corn silage and alfalfa hay. 
The breed problem in western 
sheep production, due to some dis- 
crimination in the demand for feed- 
er lambs, has resulted during the 
past few years in an increase in 
crossbreeding. As a result there has 
been considerable work carried on 
testing the relative efficiency of the 
lambs from Merino, or fine wool 
breeds, and those from the crosses 
or grades produced by the use of 
mutton breed bucks. 
' Varying results depending largely 
on the climate, range, and type of 
feed available have been reported. 
At the California Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Southdown, 











Results from 


Seven Types of 
Fed Lambs 


By E. J. MAYNARD 








The Branch Agricultural College lambs in the Wilson & Company coolers. 


Hampshire, Shropshire, Suffolk, 
Romney and Rambouillet bucks 
were crossed on Rambouillet ewes. 
The results of several years’ work 
indicate an advantage for the cross- 
breds in the production of the most 
desirable type of early spring lamb. 
It must be remembered, however, 
that California fat spring lambs are 
developed and matured on luxurious 
pasture grasses during the early 
spring and while still suckling the 
ewes. Such conditions are somewhat 
different from those encountered on 


the scant ranges and winter deserts 
of southern Utah. 

Seven different types of lambs 
available in southern Utah have been 
placed on test during the last two 
winters at the Branch Agricultural 
College at Cedar City. Last year 
the feeding was continued for 103 
days. The second test began No- 
vember 1, 1932, and lasted 91 days. 
All lots received a daily ration of 
1 pound of barley, 1.2 pounds corn 
silage, and 1.5 pounds alfalfa hay. 

At the conclusion of this year’s 
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test, the seven lots of 40 head each 
were consigned to the Los Angeles 
market and there sold as a lot for 
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$6.10 per hundred. The dressing 
yields, pelt weights and carcass grad- 
ing were reported as follows: 








| SLAUGHTER TEST—1933 























| ce. | Carcass Grading 
| Zea lace | ak $ i|elé S | & 
Suffolk x Rambouillet - | 21.3 | 12.8 | 49.2 | 16 | 8 | 12| 3 | 10 
Lincoln x Rambouillet __ = 21.2 | 16.2 | 48.2 | ars 3 a 13 
Halfbred Lincoln x Rambouillet ...| 20.2 | 14.6 | 48.5 | 29 | 3 4ip-3 10 
Hampshire x Rambouillet 19.8 | 14.1 | 49.1] 9] 15] 9] 3] 6 
Corriedale x Rambouillet 19.9 | 14.0 | 48.1 | 28 1 6 4 6 
Rambouillet—Smooth - 19.8 | 15.8 | 47.8 | 27 7 4| 1) 12 
Rambouillet-—Wrinkly - 18.2 | 17.7 | 46.3 | 28| 9] 1[| 1] 8 
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A Self-Liquidating Sheep Loan 


By WiLLiaAM SHARP 


OUGHLY defined, the ideal 

sheep loan is one that shows a 
satisfactory margin of safety at all 
times. Under normal conditions it 
is not difficult to plan a loan so that 
it will adhere pretty close to this 
principle. With wool and lamb 
markets reasonably stable, and with 
every factor entering into produc- 
tion costs calculable to within a 
small percentage of error, lender and 
borrower are in position to serve 
each other’s interests to the best pos- 
sible advantage. 

It is in times like the present, 
when markets and production costs 
are in such state of violent discord, 
that sheep loans, negotiated on the 
expectations of normal returns from 
wool and lamb, but forced to liqui- 
date on a slump, cause trouble and 
losses. It is this angle of the loan 
field, then, that must be studied in 
order to create a safeguard to pro- 
tect borrowed capital against the 
risks involved in the advent of un- 
favorable markets. 

The factors that largely determine 
the desirability of a loan may be 
summed up briefly in two words: 
quality and management. Quality 
includes not only good ages and 
breeding, but covers grazing and 
feed accommodations as well. Nat- 
urally, management embraces that 
all-important item of moral risk. 
The two go hand-in-hand. As a rule, 
the man that can present a depend- 





able financial statement, together 
with a showing of range and ranch 
facilities to care for his seasonal 
needs, has quite established his repu- 
tation for integrity and managerial 
ability. In all probability his paper is 
readily marketable, so that his ap- 
plication for a loan resolves itself 
into the problem of how much per 
head this outfit can safely carry. 


This immediately brings up the 
question as to what shall be con- 
sidered a safe and fair loan on a 
range ewe. Appraisal usually is 
based on current market quotations 
for breeding stock, the loan being 
pegged on a percentage basis at any- 
where from 40 to 70 per cent, de- 
pending upon what provisions the 
applicant has made for operating 
expense. The lender has the right, 
of course, and it is tacitly under- 
stood that he may exercise the same 
at any time he feels that his interests 
are jeopardized, to call the loan. 
Next to the security itself this call 
privilege is his best safeguard, for 
it certainly stimulates the borrower 
towards keeping his outfit up to 
renewal condition. Nevertheless, 
neither lender nor borrower are here 
in a position to guarantee each 
other’s safety for the very reason 
that their joint welfare is ever at the 
mercy of the market. 

Attempts have been made to 
eliminate this market risk by the 
lender’s agreement to carry the bor- 
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rower for a certain length of time. 
That is to say, to include in the loan 
a proviso under which a certain 
number of renewals are condition- 
ally guaranteed. This is a move in 
the right direction, no doubt, but it 
by no means serves to eliminate all 
of this obnoxious market hazard. 
Such carry-over privileges can be 
obtained only for a consideration, 
something like the premium of an 
insurance policy, so that in the end 
it will be seen to be only a partial 
shifting of the risk. The object 
here is to eliminate it completely. 

It will be readily seen then, that 
the real problem is not so much in 
the loan value of a ewe, but rathér 
in the policy that determines the 
liquidation arrangement. And, in 
order to formulate a broader, more 
liberal liquidation policy it would be 
well to review briefly the production 
capacity of a range ewe, not in dol- 
lars and cents, but in pounds of 
wool and lamb; and not for any 
single season, but for the entire 
period of her serviceable lifetime. 


Most sheepmen will readily agree 
that after a range ewe has passed 
her seventh year she can no longer 
be operated as a profitable unit in a 
range herd. The exceptions, where 
favorable seasons and unusually ex- 
pert management produce a com- 
bination that shows a profit in spite 
of the ewe’s having passed this age 
limit, cannot be admitted in any esti- 
mate of range-ewe production. The 
results are entirely too variable and 
would serve to becloud the issue. For 
the present purpose a seven-year-old 
ewe is rated at no more than her 
slaughter value. 

Beginning, then, with a two-year- 
old ewe, and granting that the seven- 
year age limit completes her time 
allotment in the loan set-up, it fol- 
lows that she will produce five 
fleeces, and, figuring on an 80 per 
cent lambing performance with an 
average sales weight of 75 pounds 
per lamb, 300 pounds of lamb. It 
may be argued that this is looking 
pretty far ahead; however, the law 
of average provides a proved and 
dependable means by which to fore- 
cast future expectancy and can be 
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relied upon wherever it is intelli- 
gently applied. And with this ex- 
pectation of production a range ewe 
can safely carry a loan equivalent 
to the sum total of her five years’ 
wool production. Translated into 
dollars and cents, this must be 
figured on the average obtained by 
adding the market price for the past 
five years and dividing the result by 
five. Figuring that she will shear 
an eight-pound fleece, multiply the 
result by forty—the weight of five 
fleeces—and this final result ex- 
presses in terms of money the 
amount that a range ewe can carry 
with absolute safety. That is taking 
for granted that the lamb will carry 
the operating expense, and that the 
liquidation policy here outlined will 
be made a feature of the loan. 

Under this plan the loan is made 
for the usual six-months’ period, but 
with a definite guaranty that, sub- 
ject to inspection for count and 
physical condition, it will be re- 
newed for a period of five years, 
counting two renewals each year. 
The loan value is set up as above 
indicated, and it is agreed between 
lender and borrower that each year 
the latter will turn in the shorn and 
sacked wool, the receipt therefrom 
to be applied to his loan. It makes 
no difference whether the price of 
wool is fifteen cents or forty, the 
receipts are applied to liquidation. 
Interest should be included in the 
figures. This leaves the lamb money 
free for all operating expense. Fur- 
thermore, it being agreed that 
liquidation shall be made in wool, the 
item of age depreciation does not 
enter here; each year the ewe is 
worth eight pounds of wool less, and 
inasmuch as that is paid in, her de- 
preciation is liquidated. 

It might be argued that the pay- 
ment of a specified sum would 
answer the same purpose. A mo- 
ment’s reflection will show the error 
of such a contention. At this writ- 
ing Territory wools are quoted at 
around 16 cents. The borrower 
would reduce his loan by $1.28 per 
head. Age depreciation must now 
be somehow taken care of. How 
shall it be figured? Shall it come out 
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of the lamb money? Besides, a year 
ago wool was even lower in price, 
and it was extremely difficult to 
obtain any sort of advance. The 
borrower might very easily have 
found himself in a bad position had 
he been called upon to pay any 
specified sum. And the lender 
would have had much cause for 
legitimate uneasiness. Nor is there 
any conceivable doubt that, if the 
borrower turns in five consecutive 
fleeces, his loan would be liquidated 
in full. Should there be a deficit 
the slaughter value of the ewe should 
take care of that; otherwise that 
value would, of course, accrue to the 
borrower. 


Lack of space forbids a more com- 
plete enumeration of the inevitable 
details that must be worked out in 


order to match this loan plan with 
the operator’s seasonal needs for 
finances. Suffice it to say that they 
can be made to dovetail very nicely 
into this liquidation policy. Care- 
ful mouthing each fall should serve 
to keep the herd fully in line with 
this loan plan, for the loan value 
would always be set up on the basis 
of the remaining wool production 
expected from the ewe. A shorter 
period than five years, however, will 
not serve to arrive at a dependable 
average. Ewes that have passed the 
seven-year limit must be replaced 
with younger stock. 

In making up renewals of loans 
that originated at a time when the 
loan value was probably higher than 
even the present market value, and 
where liquidation has not kept pace 
with the decline, this loan plan 
should recommend itself for care- 
ful study. It might be found to 
provide the means for working such 
loans out satisfactorily. The figures 
here used are based on a research 
covering a thirty-year period. Any 
loan set up at any time during that 
period, on this five-year liquidation 
plan, would have paid out and kept 
lender and borrower solvent. 






Annual Meeting of Merino 


Record Association 


HE twenty-seventh annual meet- 
~* ing of the American and Delaine- 
Merino Record Association was held 
at the Southern Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, on January 12. The report of 
the secretary showed a decline in 
volume of business for 1932 and ex- 
penses exceeding receipts by about 
$1000. This deficit was met by 
drawing on the reserve fund. 


An extension of time was made 
for recording 1932 lambs at the 50- 
cent rate until March 1, 1933. The 
recording fee for 1933 lambs was 
reduced to 35 cents for members 
and 75 cents for non-members. The 
recording fee for yearlings or older 
is 75 cents for members and $1.50 
for non-members. No extension of 
time will be made on 1933 lambs and 
they must be sent in for registry by 
December 31 to be accepted at the 
35-cent rate. 


The publication of the annual 
record volume will be continued, a 
free copy being sent to each member 
having pedigrees in the volume. 
Premium money will be distributed 
by the method adopted several years 
ago which gives each state premium 
money in proportion to the number 
of records received from that state. 


The officers elected for 1933 
were: 


President, H. W. Vandervort, Wilming- 
ton, Ohio; Vice President, George W. Deeds, 
Pataskala, Ohio; Secretary-Treasurer, Gowdy 
Williamson, Xenia, Ohio. Executive Board: 
D. S. Bell, Wooster, Ohio; W. L. Fisk, 
Newark, Ohio; John T. Liles, Collins, Ohio; 
C. E. Devitt, McConnelsville, Ohio; A. R. 
Jewell, Centerburg, Ohio; J. M. Wilson, 
Columbus, Ohio; C. L. Robb, Cadiz, Ohio. 
Pedigree Committee: W. G. Fawcett, Ches- 
terfield, Ohio; G. E. Helser, LaFayette, 
Ohio; W. M. Staley, Marysville, Ohio. 
Advisory Board: J. Ed. Sewell, Kempner, 
Texas; L. A. Clark, Rock Springs, Texas; 
V. G. Warner, Bloomfield, Iowa; S. B. 
Whitaker, Penn Yan, New York; Otto Nye, 
Jonesville, Michigan; Charles B. Orndorff, 
Waynesburg, Pennsylvania; S. E. Peck, 
Geneva, Illinois; A. J. Smith, Pendleton, 
Oregon; F. B. Gorham, West Rutland, 
Vermont; Ed. Gambrel, Ukiah, California; 
O. W. Long, Wick, West Virginia; H. S. 
Powers, Gentry, Missouri. 





















ACTIVITY in the wool market was quite satisfac- 


tory during the first week in February. Sizeable 
quantities of wool were moved into manufacturing 
channels and considerable new business seemed to be 


in prospect However, wool is as sensitive to external 
influences as other raw commodities, and possibly more 
so. When the difficulties in the banking situation of 
Michigan developed deals pending faded away. Manu- 
facturers simply would not go ahead under such con- 
ditions. 

The men’s wear markets in New York and other 
manufacturing centers were immediately affected and 
came to a practical standstill. The result has been a 
dull and draggy wool market. At this writing, March 
4, with the banks of the entire country on a holiday, 
the situation is about as bad as it can be, so far as sales 
are concerned. But the wool merchants, in common 
with everyone else, are looking with hopeful eyes for 
some constructive move on the part of the new ad- 
ministration in Washington, which may clarify the 
situation and lessen the fear which now paralyzes every 
business activity. In such circumstances it is grati- 
fying to note that wool prices have resisted to a con- 
siderable extent all efforts to force them to lower levels. 
The National has even made some sales on the high 
side of current quotations. 

Banking holidays on a national scale, hitherto un- 
known in our history, cannot help calling attention 
to the seriousness of our economic conditions. In well- 
informed circles something of this kind has been antici- 
pated. It came a little sooner than expected and is, in our 
judgment, a phase of the end of the greatest depression 
period ever known. When the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation began its activities, great efforts were made 
to save the strong banks of the country and avoid bank 
failures on a large scale. Ultimate liquidation of 
frozen assets was recognized as a necessary prelude to 
business recovery; something which could not be 
avoided. We are now in that phase of the situation. 
When liquidation has been effected, the foundation for 
business recovery will have been laid. How much 
time this will require will depend on whether liquida- 
tion is permitted to proceed without outside inter- 
ference. Great losses will be sustained in many circles, 
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but we confidently believe that business improvement 
will be well under way during the latter portion of 
1933. Government borrowing for the purpose of sus- 
taining national industries cannot help but have an in- 
flationary effect which, in turn, should bring com- 
modity prices to higher levels At this moment, funds 
invested in raw commodities are probably in a safer 
position than if held in banks. Realization of this may 
result in extensive buying when the clouds roll away. 
It must be admitted that this is indeed a dark hour, but 
the National sees no reason for changing its belief that 
brighter days are ahead. 

The statistical position of wool remains strong. If 
men are not buying today in anything like a normal 
way, they must do so eventually. The wool growers 
of the United States, who must obtain higher prices 
for their product if their industry is to survive, should 
take the first step in this direction and through cooper- 
ation on a broad scale protect price levels at this 
crucial moment. If this is done along the lines mapped 
out by certain banks in Arizona, who determined to 
reject all offers and to ship their choice clips to the 
National for orderly distribution, the possibility of 
securing greater protection under the present tartff will 
be strengthened. On the other hand, if growers in 
large numbers dispose of their coming clip without 
reference to values, as was the case in 1932, all oppor- 
tunity for profit will be lost. It must be remembered 
that the wool merchant in these disturbing times can- 
not afford to let opportunities for profit pass by. We 
have an important duty of 34 cents per pound of clean 
wool and domestic prices could advance from 15 to 20 
cents per clean pound from present levels without in- 
viting foreign competition. But if the merchant can 
buy wool at 30 cents clean, landed in Boston, and can 
sell it at 35 cents clean, he will make a handsome profit 
and cannot be expected to hold for future speculative 
price advances. The battle, therefore, is the grower’s, 
and with the help now being extended by agricultural 
credit corporations in every section of the country, he 
should be able to do his full share to reestablish confi- 
dence in wool values. 

Until the fear of lower values being established at 
the shearing pens is dispelled, we cannot look for a 
strong and active market in our distributing centers. 


Factors Determining the Value of 


Grease Wool 


"THE layman, and too frequently the grower, cannot 
conceive the numerous factors which should be con- 
sidered in determining the value of domestic grease 
wool. Unfortunately, many of these factors depend 
upon the judgment of an individual, and the in- 
dividual’s judgment depends partly upon his experience 
and partly upon his “aptitude,” and upon the thor- 
oughness of his examination, but there remains the 
chance of human error. However, it is reasonable and 
logical to assume that a man long experienced in hand- 
ling domestic grease wools, particularly if he has been 
able to follow through the manufacturing processes 
the wools he has handled, is better qualified to render 
accurate judgment on them than the man with either 
limited or very little experience. 


First in importance is the shrinkage of the wool. 
Since all wool must be thoroughly scoured before it 
can be started along in the manufacturing process, it is 
easily realized that the most important factor from 
the manufacturer’s standpoint, and therefore any 
wool man’s standpoint, is the pounds of clean scoured 
wool which will be obtained from any particular lot 
or clip. As an example of the costliness of appreciable 
error in estimating shrinkage, the following will serve. 
Assuming the clean. wool to be worth 50 cents per 
pound, if the shrinkage is estimated at 68 per cent, the 
wool is worth (disregarding the freight, etc.) 16 cents 
per pound in the grease. But, if a buyer, estimating 
wool at 68 per cent, paid 16 cents in the grease, and 
the wool actually shrinks 72 per cent in scouring, the 
buyer has paid 2 cents per grease pound more than the 
wool is worth. If the wool were worth $1.00 per 
clean pound, the same error on shrinkage would amount 
to 4 cents per grease pound. 

Second in importance is the grade or quality of 
the wool. Technically, the quality is the diameter of 
the fibre. Worsted wools must be spun to certain 
“counts” and the finer the wool the higher the count 
to which it can be spun, or, expressed differently, the 
greater is the yardage of yarn to the pound. Tech- 
nically again, the “count” is the number of hanks of 
560 yards each to a pound. Common practice in hand- 
ling of domestic wools from the Rocky Mountain 
states now roughly divides wool into six grades, namely, 
fine and fine medium, half-blood, three-eighths blood, 
quarter-blood, low quarter-blood and common and 
braid. 

Third, and of practically equal importance to 
grade or quality, is length. Although there has been a 
gradual improvement in combing machinery, enabling 
manufacturers to utilize comparatively short wools in 
tops, there still remains a marked premium for wools 
of extra good length. Hence, the shorter wools are 
less valuable than the strictly long wools. Some wools 
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are too short to be profitably combed and these even- 
tually reach the woolen system of manufacture, which 
will be briefly mentioned later. 

Fourth, and still of almost equal importance to 
the second and third factors, is strength. The fibre 
must be strong enough to withstand the strain of manu- 


facture. It follows that if wool is tender, frequently 
called a “break” by the grower, it is greatly depreciated 
in value, as it not only fails to produce a strong yarn 
but will also produce more noils, a by-product usually 
one half to one third less valuable than scoured wool. 
Other factors entering into the determination of 
value, are colors, as they pertain to the scoured prod- 
uct. (Certain wools, for example, have a yellowish 
color when scoured.) Wool should have a certain soft- 
ness or “feel,” though for some materials harshness 
is desired. Another important factor is the uniformity 
of the fleece as a whole, that is, a clip which is “run- 
off,” or of a low quality, on the skirts, is worth much 
less than one which does not have such characteristics. 
The amount of tags in wool greatly affect its value. 
The extent to which tags will depreciate the value of a 
clip is very difficult to estimate, and excessive tags 
will very largely alter the clean cost of wool. A clip 
with excessive tags, but in other respects a very good 
clip, will sometimes be depreciated two or three cents 
in the grease. Wool should have proper felting quali- 
ties if the material to be made requires “‘fulling.”’ 
Fleeces should be well tied so as to assure the manu- 
facturer easy sorting, as well as easy grading for the 
merchant. Poorly-tied fleeces yield much broken and 
off-pieces, known as “locks,” which must be sold at a 
big discount. Black fleeces should be packed separately. 
Black sheep really should be shorn in a separate pen so 
as to avoid having any black hairs in the white wool. 
For certain materials it is ruinous to have even a single 
black hair to, say, a million white ones. Therefore, a 
mill buyer wanting wool for such materials will be 
compelled to avoid buying carelessly-packed wools. 
Burrs or other vegetable matter, seriously affect the 
value of wool. Excessive paint is also a factor. 
Regarding the grading of wool, the grader is 
guided by the major portion of the fleece. Hence, a 
whole fleece must be considered in determining its 
grade, and not a handful of fibres taken from the fleece 
at random by an inexperienced person. A fleece graded 
into a pile of half-blood wool, when sorted, will be 
further divided into three to seven “sorts,” depending 
upon the evenness of the fleece and the amount of 
“off-sorts,” such as tags, burrs, bellies, etc. 


It will be well to briefly explain the difference 
between “worsteds” and “woolens.” The two proces- 
ses are entirely distinct and separate. The worsted 
process is the more elaborate and complicated. The 
resulting yarn has strong, long wool fibres lying parallel 
to one another before twisting, and the resulting ma- 
terial, assuming the raw wool to be of the same quality, 
is stronger and better wearing than that produced by 
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the woolen process. After scouring the wool, the wor- 
sted process requires carding, gilling, combing, gilling 
again, drawing, spinning and twisting, to produce the 
yarn. Since worsted wools must be long and strong 
to make the better material, they must also generally 
be virgin wools, and this is well to keep in mind when 
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process requires only carding, (in a more violent process 
than worsteds as the fibres must not lie parallel but in 
all directions), condensing, and then spinning to pro- 
duce the yarn. Practically speaking, the weaving of 
worsted and woolen yarns is the same in both systems 
of manufacture. Fc 


buying clothing. 


The manufacture of woolens, while not neces- 
sarily less important than worsteds since it is essential 
to have lower priced materials, is less complicated and 
permits the use of wools of shorter and generally in- 
ferior quality than worsted manufacture. Noils, which 
are the short fibres produced by the worsted process, 
Also off-sorts, stained wools, shoddy 
or other reworked wool may be used to advantage. It 
does not follow that all woolens are inferior or cheaper, 
fine broadcloths, for example, being an expensive and 
very fine woolen material. After scouring, the woolen 


go into woolens. 


From the foregoing, it is hoped that the wool 


grower may realize that when a competent appraiser 
is carefully examining his clip, there are many technical 
and complicated factors in the background of his ex- 
perience which he takes into consideration in placing a 
value on the wool. 
the grower is essential to proper valuation, and the 
grower should always give the appraiser all possible in- 
formation regarding his clip. The variance of human 
judgment accounts for differences of ideas of value 
among any group of wool men—and, incidentally, helps 
make the business an interesting one. 


Proper representation of wool by 








The Unit Marketing Plan 


"THE Unit Marketing Plan was 

originated by the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation, first, to 
make:sure that every grower receiv- 
ed returns from his clip strictly on 
the basis of its merits, and, second, to 
reduce warehouse and valuation ex- 
pense. 

This system is now employed by 
the Corporation for all of its mem- 
ber associations electing to come un- 
der it. At present nearly all of its 
members have elected to have their 
wool handled under the Unit Mar- 
keting Plan. Some consignors have 
misunderstood the plan and have 
thought it means a flat price per 
pound for all wools sold in the same 
line. Such is far from the fact. For 
purposes of simplicity the five clips 
shown in the table below are con- 
sidered as one line. The price pe 
pound shown in column 1 would be 
placed upon each of these clips by 
the Corporation’s highly qualified 
appraisers, all being valued at the 
same time and in accordance with 
the market of that date. 

Column 1 shows the yardstick 
value of the clips in correct relation 
to each other, and in correct relation 
to the market values received over 
any given period in which enough 
wool has been sold to warrant the 




















1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
- Price 

Price Per Proceeds Clips Price 

clip Pounds Per Value Per Cent Pound From Parti- Per 
Pound Sold Sales cipation Pound 
A 6,600 .14 $ 924.00 15.99 me $ 858 $ 963.08 -1459 
B- 7,200 3) 972.00 16.81 ast 972 1,012.47 -1406 
Cc 8,500 .145 1,232.50 21.32 1S je 1,284.10 Be eM 
D 12,000 ee 1,440.00 24.91 “a5 1,560 1,500.33 .1250 
E 9,700 As 1,212.50 20.97 .14 1,358 1,263.02 -1302 

$5,781.00 100.00 $6,023 $6,023.00 








issuance of accounts of participa- 
tion. These accounts of participation 
will show the estimated value of 
each clip, based on the wool sold 
up to that date. 

Column 2 shows the money value 
according to the above basis of 
valuation. 

Column 3 shows the percentage 
that each clip participates in the 
proceeds of the whole unit, based 
upon column 2. 

Column 4 shows the prices at 
which the clips actually sold at dif- 
ferent times during the whole sell- 
ing season, when the entire unit has 
been liquidated. In the case of Clip 
E that was next to lowest in value 
at the time of appraisal, the sale was 
made at a price higher than some of 
the other clips. This extra price, 
however, was due to the change in 
the market at the time Clip E was 





sold, but the owners of all the clips 
get their returns on the basis of the 
actual comparative values as origi- 
nally arrived at and shown in col- 
umn l. 

Column 5 shows the actual pro- 
ceeds received from the sale at the 
prices shown in column 4. 

Column 6 shows the final money 
participation of each clip, based up- 
on the percentage of participation 
established in column 3. . 

Column 7 shows the price per 
pound of final participation accord- 
ing to column 6, for comparison 
with the yardstick prices of column 
5s 

A study of this will show as fol- 
lows: 

That in this example used the 
final liquidation of the whole unit 
encountered a market higher than 
that which had existed up to the 
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time of issuance of the accounts of 
participation, as in column 1, and 
that each clip was benefited by the 
rise in prices. 

That each clip has participated in 
the total receipts of the unit in ac- 
cordance with its percentage, as 
established in column 3. 

That each clip has been valued ac- 
cording to its own merits, the grower 
having a better wool than another 
getting full credit for it. 

That each clip is protected against 
the danger of being sold individually 
at a low point in the market, a 
danger wholly unavoidable in 
straight consignments where no 
pooling operations occur. 

In the above example we have 
eliminated all such charges as 
freight, selling expense, interest on 
advance loans, etc., for the sake of 
simplicity. 

It is well to point out that in the 
final proceeds of the unit, as shown 
in the total of column 5, all carrying 
charges on the entire unit are 
charged to this total. Thereby each 
grower shares the carrying charge 
of the entire pool in proportion to 
his participation in it. This dis- 
tributes the carrying charges, mak- 
ing it fair to the grower whose ac- 
tual clip might not be sold until late 
in the selling season, as against the 
grower whose wool happened to be 
sold immediately after arrival in the 
market. 

The Unit Marketing Plan is 100 
per cent cooperative, and offers the 
individual grower every angle of 
protection which he requires with- 
out in any way disturbing the pro- 
cesses of orderly marketing so neces- 
sary to the maintenance of price of 
an agricultural commodity, all of 
which becomes ready for market in 
the space of a very few months. 

Considerable misunderstanding has 
existed in regard to the Unit Mar- 
keting Plan in that many have 
been under the impression that 
overadvances in any one local asso- 
ciation would be paid for out of the 
equities of growers in other associa- 
tions, which is not the case. Each 
association is liable only for its own 
overadvances. 
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Railroads Earn 1.25 Per Cent 


AILROADS of the first class had 
a net income of 334 million 
dollars last year after paying oper- 
ating expenses. This permitted a 
return of 1.25 per cent upon the 
claimed valuation of approximately 
40 billion dollars. The class one 
railroads include a very large per- 
centage of the total mileage. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 
instructed the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to set freight and pas- 
senge rrates on a basis that would 
provide an earning of 53/4 per cent 
on the railroad property as appraised 
by the Commission. That valuation 
has not been determined. 

In all rate cases recently con- 
sidered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, railroad attorneys have 
demanded higher rates to produce a 
full rate of earnings which Congress 
suggested thirteen years ago. The 
Commission does not consider itself 
permitted to ignore that provision 
so long as it is in the law. Many 
authorities, appreciative of the pre- 
dicament of the carriers, have urged 
that rates be reduced to secure more 
business and higher earnings. So 
far as can be judged by their acts 
and expressions, the railroad officials 
are more ready to consider bank- 
ruptcy and consequent reduction of 
capital structure than to try the ex- 
periment of lower charges. 

Banks, insurance companies, and 
other larger holders of rail securities 
made an arrangement last summer 
to have the whole situation exam- 
ined by an unofficial committee 
whose findings and recommenda- 
tions would be regarded by the pub- 
lic as impartial and constructive. 

The late ex-President Coolidge 
consented to act as chairman of 
such a committee. Associated with 
him were Bernard M. Baruch and 
Alfred E. Smith of New York, 
Clark Howell of Georgia, and 
Alexander Legge of Chicago. These 
men had practically completed their 
work and agreed upon recommenda- 
tions before the death of Mr. 
Coolidge, but the report was not 
completed for publication until 
February 14. 









The committee said that the rule 
of “fair return,” as prescribed by 
Congress in 1920 should now be 
abandoned. The report says: “In 
railroads—almost alone among sister 
industries—rates remain at boom 
time levels. Adjustment to new 
economic horizons lags.” 

The report further says: 

We distinctly do not believe that past 
mistakes as represented by present unwieldy 
debt structures should be salvaged by in- 
creased rates. The present debt structure 
must be revised and written off. 

As an emergency recommenda- 
tion, the committee stressed par- 
ticularly “revision of bankruptcy 
procedure to permit prompt and 
realistic reorganization of overcap- 
italized corporate structure without 
destructive receivership sales on de- 
pressed markets to the end that the 
railroads’ justifiable borrowing re- 
quirements may be met with safety 
to the lender under adequate pro- 
tection.” This is provided in the 
McKeown-La Guardia Act. 

Other sections of the report dealt 
with wasteful duplication of passen- 
ger train service “for sales promotion 
or advertising.” 

The committee urged early re- 
gional consolidation and abandon- 
ment of unprofitable lines. It was 
considered that truck operators 
should be required to contribute 
adequately to highway maintenance 
and to the general tax and that “a 
broad measure of federal and uni- 
form state control should be ap- 
plied.” 

The report of the Coolidge com- 
mittee merits the serious consider- 
ation of Congress and of every friend 
of railway transportation. The re- 
port, joined with the searching and 
constructive statements issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in Ex Parte 103 (the fifteen per 
cent case) on December 5, 1931, 
furnishes a full and fair analysis and 
adequate proposals. The railroads 
should act on them. If they do not, 
the Congress could well be guided 
by these two reports in taking action 
to preserve a needed railway trans- 
portation system and to serve the 
shipping and investing public. 
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With the Women's Auxiliaries 





And many a wish sincere, 


Through the year. 


a task and a vision is victory. 





With the friendliest of Greetings 
For all that brings you joy and happiness 


To all our members wherever they are 
From the National Officers to the Auxiliary to Wool Growers 


ORGANIZATION AND COOPERATION 


W5 should have a definite aim and persist and persevere in the accom- 
plishment of that aim. We must have an active, powerful, persistent, 
persevering faith in God, life and ourselves, to learn to cooperate in all 
ways with an abiding confidence; to know that though the majority rule, 
the minority have rights; to be constantly vigilant, keenly alive and awake, 
careful always to do the necessary things, but to avoid the inconsequential. 
When we give loyalty, steadfast appreciation and cooperation, we will 
be serving with an efficiency that makes for growth and progress. 

A task without a vision is drudgery; a vision without a task is a dream; 


Sincerely yours, 


MRS. S. O. STEWART, President 
MRS. JAMES MORROW, Secretary 








The Washington State Meeting 


HE Washington Auxiliary met in 

its ninth annual convention at 
Yakima on January 16 and 17. The 
Yakima Chapter, which is the oldest 
auxiliary to a sheepman’s association 
in the country, had charge of the 
arrangements. 

All of the state officers were in 
attendance. These included Mrs. 
James Morrow of Yakima, presi- 
dent; Mrs. W. A. Roberts, Yakima, 
vice president; Mrs. Victor Le- 
Sanas of Tonasket, corresponding 
secretary and Mrs. Edmond Meyer, 
Ritzville, secretary-treasurer. Mrs. 
S. O. Stewart, Yakima, president of 
the National Auxiliary, was also 
present, and Dr. O. M. Plummer, 
general manager of the Pacific Live 
Stock Exposition, and an ardent 
supporter of the auxiliary work, also 
attended and addressed the second 
morning’s session. 

The most important meeting of 
the Washington Auxiliary was the 
joint one held with the men’s organ- 
ization on Monday afternoon. Here 
Mrs. Morrow gave her report and 
told of plans for further expansion 
through the organization of units at 
Prosser, Ellensburg, and Walla 
Walla. Other talks were given by 


Mrs. Stewart, Mrs. E. N. Kava- 
naugh of Portland and Mrs. Frank 
Lenzie of Yakima. 

Interesting data on the work of 
the Washington Auxiliary brought 
out during their annual meeting 
were: 

(1) An increase of 100 per cent 
in sales of woolen fabrics and 
articles made from wool in Spokane 
since the initiation of the advertis- 
ing campaign there two years ago, 
reported by Mrs. Edmond Meyer. 

(2) The receipt of $400 from the 
sale of lamb-burgers at the auxiliary 
booth at the Washington State Fair, 
reported by Mrs. W. A. Roberts. 

(3) The organization in Yakima 
of the first Junior Auxiliary for 
the daughters of the club members 
there. 

A delightful banquet and dance 
on the evening of the 16th and a 
luncheon at the close of the morn- 
ing’s business session on the second 
day made up the social events of the 
convention. Members of the Yaki- 
ma Chapter were the hostesses at the 
luncheon and made a very attractive 
affair out of it, with the dining 
room made homelike through the 
use of artistic pieces made from 





wool, and tables colorful with 
flowers. The favors were woolen 
shoe polishers. 

No election occurred, as officers 
of the auxiliary serve two years. 
Mrs. H. F. Roberts was chosen as 
the delegate to the next annual meet- 
ing of the National Auxiliary, with 
Mrs. W. A. Roberts alternate. 





Appointment of Utah Woman 


for Parliamentarian Accepted 


MES. S. O. STEWART, president 
“"*“of the National Auxiliary, has 
appointed Mrs. Elmer Elsworth 
Corfman of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
as national parliamentarian for the 
organization. 

Mrs. Corfman assisted in revising 
the constitution and by-laws of the 
national organization which were ac- 
cepted at the convention held at 
Portland. 

The officers of the auxiliary in 
Utah heartily endorse Mrs. Corf- 
man, knowing if assistance is needed 
in this line of activity by any 
chapter in the national organization, 
her loyal support will be given. 

Mrs. J. R. Eliason. 





Idaho Auxiliary Convention 


WHat a nice time was had by all 
the Idaho Wool Grower Ladies 
at the state convention held at Boise, 
January 5-6-7. 

The committee in charge, consist- 
ing of Mrs. James Farmer, Mrs. 
Hugh Sproat, Mrs. Laidlaw, Mrs. 
Gillenwater and Miss Uranga, did 
everything possible to make the con- 
vention a pleasant one. 

Our first evening was spent in ex- 
changing ideas and getting acquaint- 
ed at the Owyhee Hotel. The next 
afternoon a lovely luncheon was 
served to seventy-five ladies, with 
Mrs. Laidlaw presiding as toastmis- 
tress. Mrs. Leon Contor, state presi- 
dent, told of the accomplishments 
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during the year and urged more of 
the women to join the state organ- 
ization to help boost lamb and wool. 
She said two new units had been or- 
ganized during the year. Mrs. 
Robertson of Twin Falls, also spoke 
and an excellent musical program 
was rendered. A card party follow- 
ed the luncheon at which all the 
prizes were made of wool. 


The next afternoon a tea was 
given for the visiting ladies as well 
as local wool growers’ wives at the 
Gillenwater home. This, too, was 
very enjoyable, with Mrs. Gillen- 
water proving herself to be a very 
lovely hostess. 

At the business meeting it was de- 
cided to reelect the same officers for 
one more year. The question of 
dues came up and it was decided that 
50 cents would be plenty to take 
care of the organization during the 
coming year, providing enough paid 
up and others joined the association. 
The officers are: Mrs. Leon Contor, 
Idaho Falls, president; Mrs. Lyman 
Garner, Sugar City, first vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. F. S. Gedney, Mountain 
Home, second vice president; and 
Mrs. A. E. Freidenstein, Pocatello, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Mrs. Leon Contor. 





New Chapter Organized at 
Cedar City, Utah 


ANEW chapter at Cedar City was 

organized recently by the Utah 
Auxiliary. Mrs. J. R. Eliason of Salt 
Lake City attended the meeting at 
Cedar City and assisted in perfect- 
ing an organization there. 


The officers elected included: 
Mrs. Wm. L. Jones, president; Mrs. 
Ray L. Hunt, vice president; Mrs. 
Myron F. Higbee, secretary and 
treasurer; Mrs. Parson U. Webster, 
corresponding secretary. The fol- 
lowing board members were also 
elected: Mrs. J. G. Pace, Mrs. Harry 
Thornley, and Mrs. Donald Urie. 

The association planned to meet 
once each month beginning with the 
third Wednesday in February. 
Numerous committees have been 
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appointed, and plans for the year’s 
work are now being laid. 

Wednesday of each week was 
designated as lamb day. Everyone is 
to be urged to serve at least one lamb 
dish on that day. To stimulate in- 
terest, the committee arranged to 
have a lamb recipe printed in the 
local paper each Wednesday. 


Mrs. J. R. Eliason. 





Lessons in Wool Form Part of 


Work in Salt Lake Chapter 


"THE Salt Lake Chapter of the 
‘4 Ladies Auxiliary to the Utah 
Wool Growers Association held their 
regular monthly meeting with a 
luncheon at the Elks Club on Febru- 
ary 27, 1933. Mrs. O. R. Dibblee 
presided. 

The lesson for the day was given 
by Mrs. Lutie B. Fryer of the textile 
department of the University of 
Utah. A very interesting talk was 
given on the French-Capper Bill, al- 
so the Rogers-Lodge Bill. The follow- 
ing types of wool were shown: car- 
bonized wool, cord strips, tag locks, 
bur locks, reclaimed wool, etc. Mrs. 
Fryer explained that shoddy is the 
wool of old woolen fabrics torn to 
pieces, and remade with a mixture 
of new wool into cloth. 


Mrs. J. R. Eliason. 





Game Animals Taken 


in 1932 


"THE following report of game 

animals killed by 33,930 hunters 
in 1932 was recently issued by the 
Ogden office of the U. S. Forest 
Service. The figures do not cover 
all of the Idaho and Wyoming for- 
ests. 

IpaHo—Deer, 3980; elk, 86; mountain 
sheep, 22; mountain goats, 74; bear, 170; 
other animals, including moose and ante- 
lope, 15. 

Nevapa—Deer, 443. 

UtraH—Deer, 7113; elk, 169; bear, 25. 

Wyominc—Deer, 134; elk, 2913; moun- 
tain sheep, 16; bear, 51; moose and ante- 
lope, 23. 

CoLorapo—La Sal forest, deer, 5. 

ArizoNa—Kaibab forest, deer, 640. 





Producing Without 
Organizing 
** MIAN cannot live by bread 
alone,” is a fine old saying; 
but on the other hand, he can’t exist 
verv long without it. 

There are around 350,000,000 
acres of land under cultivation, one- 
third of which. or 100,000.000 acres, 
would be sufficient to suppiy our 
needs. And a paternalistic govern- 
ment is seeking to increase the cul- 
tivatable acreage. Cut-over timber 
lands, dry, arid lands, swamp lands 
are all to be reclaimed; hardy seeds 
and plants that can live and thrive 
on arid, cold and low grade soils are 
to be developed. 

Could industry survive if it were 
possible for the government to com- 
pete and increase their plant pro- 
duction? 

It seems inevitable to me that in- 
dustry and government seek to keep 
food products on an ever-expanding 
and over-production basis. When 
clothing and food are plentiful and 
low in price, wage levels can be held 
down, and social and economic up- 
heavals prevented. You can’t get 
much scrap from a man with a full 
belly. And the stockmen and farm- 
ers won’t stir up much trouble un- 
less great numbers are threatened 
with land expulsion. A farmer will 
work seven days a week, put in ten 
to fourteen hours a day at hard 
labor, and be satisfied with a bare 
living. Wages for his labors, or a 
reasonable return on invested capital 
doesn’t enter into his inferiority 
complex. 

All wealth and prosperity fun- 
damentally spring from the soil. “So 
may it be.” But the peasant-minded 
tiller of the soil apparently has never 
had the brains or organization to 
control the values; so he has not been 
the recipient of this wealth. He pro- 
duces the products in the raw; the 
intermediary handlers, processors, 
and distributors reap the reward. 
The farmer is the only animal that 
can be skinned alive and survive the 
ordeal, and stoically and meekly 
grow a tougher one for future skin- 
ning. 


Saguache, Colo. I. L. Gotthelf. 
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Chicago 
ONFORMING to current cus- 


tom, live mutton trade is under 
constant and severe pressure, seek- 
ing the same low price levels as at 
the corresponding period of 1932. 

If the objective of the buying side 
of the trade has been to hold cost of 
lambs below the $6 line, the season 
may be considered a success as it has 
been a one-price market on the bulk 
of the standard western lambs, the 
pick of the crop occasionally selling 
at $6@6.25, while on the low spot 
in February $5.25 was the packer 
top. Tedium has been occasionally 
relieved by spurts for which shipper 
demand or storm influences were re- 
sponsible, but much of the time it 
has been a humdrum market. Ship- 
pers and city butchers picked off 
the cream of the crop at slight 
premiums and packers cleaned up 
on a volume basis. 

Direct receipts from Denver, 
Fargo, and half a score of other out- 
side points have been a decided fac- 
tor in repressing prices at Chicago, 
enabling killers in receipt of such 
property to keep out of the compe- 
tition on that session. One of the 
big killers has consistently played the 
“direct” game by concentrating In- 
diana-fed westerns at Indianapolis, 
forwarding the aggregation to the 
Atlantic seaboard for slaughter. The 
influence of such concentration 
points as Fargo, N. D., must not be 
ignored as that point is a one-buyer 
market, with prices based on Chi- 
cago whence the bulk of the receipts 
is forwarded for slaughter on a 25- 
cents-per-hundred differential. 

During the first week of Febru- 
ary $6.15 was an outside top at 
Chicago, $5.25@5.85 taking the 
bulk. At the inception of March 
prices were hovering around the low 
point of the season, with a packer 
top at $5.50, only a few specialties 
selling above that figure. In this 
respect the lamb market had plenty 


The February Lamb Markets 


of company as other branches of the 
trade were not equal to a creditable 
performance. In one respect there 
was unanimity of opinion, the dress- 
ed market was chronically “r-o-t- 
t-e-n” and yet killer statements on 
that subject were at variance with 
action. After pinching prices down- 
ward by nickels and dimes all week, 
killers frequently engaged lambs for 
Saturday delivery, with practical as- 
surance to salesmen that steady Fri- 
day prices would be forthcoming— 
a buying policy indicating desire for 
volume which would have been im- 
possible if the product had been pil- 
ing up in chill rooms. The fact was 
that clearances were reasonably 
prompt, although complaint of 
“short” prices was audible, reflect- 
ing increasing chain-store-buyer 
domination. Dressed carcasses sold 
largely at $9.50 for common to $13 
for choice during the month, that 
phase of the trade being more er- 
ratic than the live market. A few 
early spring lamb carcasses realized 
$16@I17, the first spring lambs at 
Chicago selling at $7.50 on the hoof. 


J. E. Poole. 


St. Joseph 
ECEIPTS for the month of 


*™“ February were approximately 
109,000, compared with 90,997 last 
month and 110,102 for February a 
year ago. Of the month’s total 
about 38,000 came from Nebraska 
feed lots, 28,500 from Colorado and 
15,500 from Texas and New 
Mexico. 

The lamb market during the 
month was uneven, the top ranging 
from $5.00@5.75 on woolskins and 
$4.85@5.50 on clips. The high time 
of the month was the 6th and 7th, 
and the low was on the 21st. The 


closing top on woolskins was $5.25 
on 84 to 90-pound averages, with 
92 to 108-pound kinds $5.00@ 
$5.15, and 89-pound clips at $5.00. 
Numerous loads of Texas and New 


Mexico wools and clips sold $5.00@ 
5.10 on late days. Feeding lambs 
were scarce, only a few loads of 
Southwesterns selling $4.75@5.00. 
Aged sheep closed 25@50 cents low- 
er. Early in the month choice ewes 
sold at $3.00, but on late days $2.50 
was the best price. Yearlings ranged 
mostly $4.25@4.75, with the high 
sale of the month on 86-pound New 
Mexicos at $5.00. Two-year-olds 
sold $3.50@4.00 and old wethers 
$3.00@3.25. 
H. H. Madden. 


Omaha 
DDRICES for all lambs and sheep 


pursued a downward course dur- 
ing February. Net losses on fat 
lambs at Omaha amounted to 15@ 
25 cents compared to the end of 
January. The break was gradual for 
the most part, extending through- 
out the month, and occurred in the 
face of a run that was only about 
60 per cent as heavy as the Febru- 
ary record of a year ago, or about 
the same as that of the preceding 
month. 

The low time came on February 
22, when, with shippers out of the 
market, top dropped to $4.85, lowest 
since last May on fed lambs, and 
with that exception, since Decem- 
ber, 1931. Top for the month was 
$5.95, reached on a spurt as Febru- 
ary opened. Barring the low time, 
when most business was done at 
$4.85@5.15, bulk of all lambs sold 
during the month at $5.25@S5.75. 
Closing top was $5.35. 

The big end of supplies consisted 
of fed westerns from Nebraska and 
Colorado lots, quality of which was 
not the best in the world late in the 
month. At that time less complaint 
was heard from buyers about weight 
than had been the case earlier in the 
season. 

Demand for feeding and shearing 
lambs held up well and, except for 
early in February, prices equalled or 
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exceeded those commanded by fat 
stock a good share of the time. A 
shortage in total receipts, however, 
combined with the fact that bulk of 
the run carried sufficient flesh to 
move the killer route, cut shipments 
for the month to the lightest since 
1929, or 16,700. 

By far the majority of feeding and 
shearing stock found outlet to 
Nebraska operators. Some went in- 
to Iowa and at least one shipment 
moved as far east as Maryland. Early 
in the month the prevailing spread 
of prices was $5.25@5.50. Later 
sales ranged downwards from $5.25, 
but no good lambs were purchased 
below the $5.00 mark even at the 
low time on fats. 

Fat ewes suffered a break of fully 
50 cents on slack demand, even 
though supplies were too scarce to 
test the market most of the time. 
Top ewes were quoted at $2.50 on 
the close, against $3.00 at the end 
of January. Yearlings were scarce 
and sold around $1.00 below lambs. 


Kirby Kittoe. 


Kansas City 


FEBRUARY produced a 25-cent 
net decline in fat lambs. How- 
ever, this is only part of the market 
story as the closing price was 50 to 
60 cents under the high point, but 
35 to 50 cents above the low point. 
The price level held fairly steady 
the first half of February with bulk 
of the offerings moving at $5.50, 


but the market dropped sharply on - 


the 20th and 21st to establish a new 
low point for the season at $4.85 
down. The next few days of the 
month showed returning strength 
and a 35 to 50-cent price rally. 


Cheap pork and unusually heavy 
weight in lambs are the two factors 
that have prevented a sharp advance 
in lamb prices. Hogs in the average 
are costing packers around $3 a 
hundred pounds and fat lambs aver- 
age above $5, consequently pork is 
relatively the cheaper, and the con- 
sumer is using the lowest priced 
meat. 

Feeders have played the February 
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and March markets to be the high 
point of the season. Fortunately the 
peak of the winter-fed lamb move- 
ment was passed in February and 
from now on the fat light and handy 
weight lambs have a chance for a 
general advance. Heavy weight 
lambs, especially the extreme heavies, 
are going to meet increased discrim- 
ination. 

There are a few favorable factors 
in the general market situation. 
Arizona and California will not start 
marketing new crop lambs as early 
as last year. This will give winter- 
fed lambs a longer marketing period. 
The federal report shows that the 
twenty principal markets in the first 
two months this year received 450,- 
000 fewer sheep than in the same 
time last year. Also, more lambs 
have been shipped out of western 
feed lots than had been moved in the 
same period last year. Thus, there 
are fewer lambs on feed than a year 
ago, and new crop lambs will be late 
in arriving. Many hold the opinion 
that fat lambs will show a substan- 
tial advance in the next few weeks. 

Some feeders intend to stop their 
heaviest weight lambs at feed-in- 
transit yards and shear before com- 
ing onto the market. This move- 
ment did not develop until late last 
month, owing to severe cold weather. 
It is anticipated that late March will 
see the lamb run about evenly di- 
vided as between full fleece and 
shorn classes. Thus far shorn lambs 
have not drawn much price dis- 
crimination. 


Feed lots do not hold very many 
mature sheep and as Texas, owing to 
a February freeze, will not have any 
early grass sheep, there is no danger 
of demand not being able to care for 
supplies. 

In thirteen out of the past fifteen 
years lamb prices in March have been 
higher than in either of the two pre- 
ceding months. The present supply 
situation is favorable for an advance, 
but it remains to be seen how de- 
mand will hold up. 


February receipts were 150,026, 
compared with 169,288 last year, a 
decrease of 19,242. For the two 





months this year receipts were 282,- 
645, as against 352,537 in the same 
period last year. The decrease for the 
year thus far is approximately 20 
per cent and by the time the crop of 
winter-fed lambs is gathered it will 
prove about 20 per cent short of last 
year. 


C. M. Pipkin. 


Denver 


PRICES of fat lambs were gen- 

erally called steady to a dime 
lower at Denver at the close of 
February as compared to the close 
of January. Fat ewes closed weak 
to 25 cents lower. Sheep receipts 
for the month totaled 158,043 head 
compared to 153,619 received in 
February, 1932. 

The large supply offered on the 
Denver market found a ready out- 
let from day to day at prices that 
compared well, with those prevail- 
ing at other markets. 

Best fat lambs were selling at 
$5.50 on the closing session of Janu- 
ary. Values fluctuated somewhat 
during the month, going as high as 
$5.75 on one or two occasions, but 
at the close $5.40 was taking the 
tops. Since March 1 some ad- 
vance in prices has been made with 
$5.75 again being paid for best 
lambs on the Denver market. 

The supply of feeder lambs of- 
fered was extremely light. One load 
of 74-pound Wyomings sold at 
$4.90 and strictly choice black face 
lambs would probably bring a little 
more. Fat ewes sold mostly from 
$2 to $2.50 for a good grade, with 
plainer ewes at $1.25 to $2. 

The bank holiday prevailing early 
in March throughout the country 
has resulted in light supplies at many 
markets, although the supply at 
Denver has held up well. 

Indications are for a good de- 
mand for fat lambs during the 
spring shipping season and dealers 
predict that the present level of 
prices will be maintained, with a 
possibility that some advance may 
be forthcoming. 

W.N. Fulton. 
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PUREBRED SHEEP AWARDS AT 
OGDEN LIVESTOCK SHOW 


Ogden, Utah, January 6-12, 1933 


Judge: S. H. Wheeler, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
RAMBOUILLETS 
Aged Ram: 1 and 3, J. K. Madsen, Mt. 


Pleasant, Utah; 2 and 4, W. S. Hansen Co., 
Collinston, Utah. 

Yearling Ram: 1, W. S. Hansen Co.; 
2, W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah; 3, John K. Madsen; 4, Utah Agri- 
cultural College, Logan. 

Ram Lamb: 1 and 2, J. K. Madsen; 3, 
W. S .Hansen Co.; 4, W. D. Candland. 

Champion Ram: W. S. Hansen Co. 

Aged Ewe: 1, W. S. Hansen Co.; 2 and 
3, J. K. Madsen; 4, W. D. Candland. 

Yearling Ewe: 1, Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege; 2 and 4, J. K. Madsen; 3, W. D. Cand- 
land. 

Ewe Lamb: 1, J. K. Madsen; 2, Utah 
Agricultural College; 3 and 4, W. S. Han- 
sen Co. 

Champion Ewe: J. K. Madsen. 

Pen of Four Lambs (bred by exhibitor): 
1 and 3, J. K. Madsen; 2, W. S. Hansen 
Co.; 4, Utah Agricultural College. 

Pen of Four Lambs (get of one sire): 
1 and 3, J. K. Madsen; 2, W. S. Hansen 
Co.; 4, Utah Agricultural College. 

Flock: 1, J. K. Madsen; 2, W. D. Cand- 
land; 3, Utah Agricultural College; 4, W. S. 
Hansen Co. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Aged Ram: 1, Lorin L. Ward, Declo, 
Idaho; 2, Utah Agricultural College; 3, Ben 
Whiting, Wallsburg, Utah; 4, Harry T. 
Crandall, Jr., Cass City, Mich. 

Yearling Ram: 1, Matthews Bros., Ovid, 
Idaho; 2, Andrus Bros., Marion, Utah; 3, 
Harry T. Crandell, Jr. 

Ram Lamb: 1, Delors Densley, Ovid, 
Idaho; 2 and 3, Ben Whiting; 4, Matthews 
Bros. 

Champion Ram: Delors Densley. 

Aged Ewe: 1, H. T. Crandell, Jr.; 2 and 
4, Delors Densley; 3, Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Yearling Ewe: 1, H. T. Crandell, Jr.; 
2, L. L. Ward; 3, Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege; 4, Matthews Bros. 

Ewe Lamb: 1, H. T. Crandell, Jr.; 2 and 
3, Delors Densley; 4, Andrus Bros. 

Champion Ewe: Harry T. Crandell, Jr. 

Pen of Four Lambs (bred by exhibitor): 
1, Delors Densley; 2, Ben Whiting; 3, An- 
drus Bros.; 4, L. L. Ward. 

Pen of Four Lambs (get of one sire): 
Same as in preceding class. 

Flock: 1, Harry T. Crandell, Jr.; 2, Ben 
Whiting; 3, Matthews Bros.; 4, Utah Agri- 
cultural College. 


SUFFOLKS 


Aged Ram: 1, S. P. Neilsen & Sons, 
Nephi, Utah; 2, Louis Russo, Ogden, Utah; 
3, Geo. B. Mann & Son, Woods Cross, Utah. 

Yearling Ram: 1 and 2, Neilsen & Sons; 
3, Louis Russo; 4, Mann & Son. 

: 1 and 3, Louis Russo; 2, 
Neilsen & Sons; 4, Farrell Carter, Nephi, 
Utah, 

Champion Ram: Neilsen & Sons. 

Aged Ewe: 1 and 4, Neilsen & Sons; 2 
and 3, Mann & Son. 

Yearling Ewe: 1, Neilsen & Sons; 2 and 
3, Louis Russo; 4, Mann & Son. 

Ewe Lamb: 1 and 2, Neilsen & Sons; 
3, Mann & Son; 4, Farrell Carter, 

Champion Ewe: Neilsen & Sons. 

Pen of Four Lambs (bred by exhibitor): 
1, Neilsen & Sons; 2, Louis Russo; 3, Farrell 
Carter; 4, Mann & Son. 
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Grand Champion Carload of Lambs at the Ogden Livestock Show. 
purebred Southdowns, bred, fed, and exhibited by the University of Idaho. 
head of the Department of Animal Husbandry at the University, is shown at the extreme left 
of the picture; Mrs. Russell Wilkins next; Stanley Brown, shepherd for the University who 
fed and fitted the lambs; and Russell Wilkins of Merrion and Wilkins Sheep Commission Co. 


Market Side Lights 


NORTHERN Colorado loaded 
lightly during February, but the 
eastern section, adjacent to Fort 
Morgan and Sterling went on the 
rails freely, swelling Colorado re- 
ceipts at Chicago. March promises 
to develop a heavy movement from 
northern Colorado as the time is at 
hand when the feeder must go to 
market. So far weight has not been 
a serious handicap, in fact it has been 
a price rather than a weight market, 
packers taking all weights at a com- 
mon figure, in contrast to conditions 
in cattle trade where avoirdupois has 
been severely penalized. At one 
stage big lambs in the 100-pound 
class were discriminated against to 
the extent of 50 cents per hundred, 
being relegated to $5 when handy 
weights were worth $5.50, but that 
was on the season’s low spot when 
conditions were somewhat abnormal. 
By an absurd method of what 
amounted to “puts and calls,” trad- 
ing has been delayed to such an ex- 
tent that late in February the Chica- 
go Live Stock Exchange invoked the 
three o’clock rule, suspending trade 
at that time in the afternoon. At 
least on one occasion deals were not 
concluded until long after that hour 
and the weighing up job was con- 
tinued until late in the evening, re- 
calling periods when practically 
everything was sold by noon. The 
stereotyped practice in these modern 





The lambs were 


C. W. Hickman, 


days is a premilinary phone confab 
between buyer and salesman early 
in the morning by which the former 
gets “first crack” at the salesman’s 
holding, which is practically a ‘“‘call” 
on the property. Each buyer’ hav- 
ing appraised his “engaged” lambs, 
makes tentative bids, which are 
usually as far apart from salesmen’s 
demands as the poles, and having 
reached an impasse, each side pro- 
ceeds to wear the other out. A com- 
promise may be reached at noon, or 
later, but rarely is much of a day’s 
receipts carried over. Sometimes an 
outside shipping order breaks a dead- 
lock; on other occasions, a local 
buyer may jump the traces, the lat- 
ter development occurring -infre- 
quently. When local killers are able 
to stand pat they carry their point, 
otherwise salesmen win out, but the 
waiting process is both tedious and 
anything but profitable to killers 
who, for some reason or other, ignore 
the matter of “fill” always operating 
to the advantage of feeders. 

Lack of unanimity between in- 
dividual buyers is a conspicuous 
phase of the trade. At intervals one 
house will scoop in the cream of the 
crop, Outguessing its competitors, 
but on the next session the same con- 
cern will do little or nothing, the 
evident purpose being to get lambs 
on the best possible terms, but keep 
a stock in the cooler. Occasionally 
a buyer goes short of requirements, 
resulting in a mild flurry. 


J. E. Poole. 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 12.) 


California 


It has been a little cooler than 
usual through most of the month, 
and there has not been enough rain 
for ranges and farm lands. The 
rains, moreover, were not uniformly 
distributed, hence most lowlands 
now need rain, and prospective 
water supplies are not abundant. 
Some frosty weather occurred to the 
detriment of delicate crops, and 
much sunshine occurred. Ranges 
have made some improvement with 
the sunny weather, where moisture 
has permitted unhampered growth, 
and supplemental feeding has dimin- 
ished gradually. Some sections report 
unusual losses of early lambs, due to 
cold weather; but as a rule livestock 
are in fairly good shape, needing 
only a more rapid growth of spring 
forage. 


King City 


We had good rains in January and 
the early part of February, but a 
lot of cold weather also. The old 
feed from last fall on the grazing 
lands has been a big help, but nearly 
all the sheep are receiving some sup- 
plementary hay or grain now. We 
have to pay $8 for baled alfalfa hay. 

We did not breed as many ewes 
last fall as a year ago; comparatively 
speaking we kept a good number of 
ewe lambs last year to help keep the 
ages good in our ewe bands. 

The very good work by the state 
and county trappers is showing up 
in the reduced numbers of coyotes. 


J. E. and H. J. Breen. 
Nevada 


Intensely cold weather prevailed 
early in the month, a great many 
records being broken; and during 
the iatter half of the month tem- 
peratures were subnormal, but not so 
severely low. Drifting snow closed 
the principal highways temporarily, 
and most side roads remained closed 


some time. The range remained un- 
der snow during the month nearly 
everywhere, but only in northern 
portions was the snow so deep as to 
interfere with foraging. Feeding 
was necessary throughout the month 
in most sections, and in spite of this 
extra care, some losses of sheep were 
reported, and an appreciable shrink- 
age was noted among cattle. 


Baker 


It is very cold here (February 
15). Most of the sheep have been 
snowed in since the middle of Jan- 
uary. The sheep did very well on the 
range until the heavy snows came; 
now nearly all of them are being fed. 
Hay quotations are $5 and $6 a ton. 

The fall range was very dry and 
sheep did not enter the winter in 
very good shape. The number of 
ewes bred to lamb this spring is 20 
per cent under that of last year, and 
not many ewe lambs were kept last 
fall for replacement purposes. 

All of the sheepmen are borrow- 
ing from the R. A. A. C. Loans are 


made on the basis of $3 to $4 per 
head. 


Sheep production costs have been 
reduced by about 30 per cent in this 
section. 


Coyotes are less troublesome on 
account of the work of the govern- 
ment men in trapping and poison- 
ing. 

Robinson Bros. 


Utah 


Exceptionally and persistent cold 
weather prevailed over practically 
the entire state, the lowest tempera- 
tures of record occurring in a few 
places. Storms were fairly frequent, 
many of them accompanied by 
winds strong enough to drift the 
snow. The state was nearly all un- 
der snow almost all the month, the 
snow being unusually deep over the 
western and northern portions; but 
as it mostly fell at low temperatures 


the water content was low. Some 
feed was covered, and more or less 
inconvenience to the movement of 
livestock and feeds was reported. 
Naturally a steady shrinkage occur- 
red among range flocks and herds, 
but the shrinkages were not abnorm- 
al and losses were rather small in 
most sections. 


Spring City 


The snow has been about 16 
inches deep here and we’ve had very 
cold weather. Some feeding has 
been necessary. In Emery County, 
the snow has also been deep and 
crusted, making it very hard on the 
sheep. Some grain is being fed there. 
About 20 per cent of the flocks are 
being fed on the range. Good al- 
falfa is selling at $6 a ton in the 
stack. 

Not so many ewes have been bred 
this year as last, about 10 per cent 
short. 


If wool prices are about as they 
were last year, most of the growers 
here will consign, but, with some in- 
crease in price, they would prefer 
to sell. 

Very little state or railroad land 
is leased here, but rates on privately 
owned lands have been reduced 
about 15 to 20 per cent. Our ex- 
penses are about 35 per cent under 
those of two years ago and if we get 
some reduction in grazing fees, they 
will be about 40 per cent below the 
1930 costs. 

Not many of the small sheep own- 
ers of this locality have mortgaged 
their sheep. Some of those who have 
had to borrow have been able to 
handle their loans through the local 
banks; others have borrowed from 
loan companies; and about 10 per 
cent of them have used the R. A. 
S. 

I think the coyotes are increasing 
in Sanpete and Juab Counties. There 
are not enough trappers on the job 
there. On the east side of Emery 
County we haven’t had much 
trouble, because we’ve had a good 
government trapper there. 


Angus B. Black. 
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Colorado 


Extremely cold weather much of 
the month pinched livestock ap- 
preciably, especially those on the 
open range. Deep snow prevailed 
during nearly the entire month over 
the western portion, adding to the 
discomfort and the inconvenience of 
flocks and herds, but nevertheless 
since feeds were generally ample, 
livestock held up in fairly good 
shape. East of the main range, how- 
ever, feeds were not so plentiful, 
and the range country was bare most 
of the time. Moisture is badly needed 
in all eastern counties, more especial- 
ly the southeastern sections. Many 
livestock shipments were made from 
the southeastern counties, and much 
of the time western animals were on 


heavy feed. Eastern range stuff is 
thin and forage is scarce. 


Walsenburg 


The very dry weather up to the 
present (February 25) has resulted 
in exceedingly poor feed conditions. 
The winter range is very dry and 
grain is being fed to nearly all the 
sheep. Very little hay is used here, 
but it can be had at $8 a ton. 

A majority of the wool growers 
of this locality want to sell their 
wool outright this season. 

No sheep owner of this section 
has had any money from the Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporations, but 
several of them have borrowed from 
the loan companies that discount 
with the Intermediate Credit banks, 
and nearly all of them are indebted 
to the local banks. Sheepmen on an 
average have reduced their expenses 
by about a third during the last two 
years. The charge for leases of 
privately owned grazing lands is ten 
cents an acre this year. 

The number of bred ewes is about 
25 per cent under that for a year 
ago. 

Coyotes are much less troublesome 
now, due to the work of the trap- 
pers. 


J. M. Cisneros. 


New Mexico 


Livestock had a rather hard month 
in many sections, and reached the 
end of February in only fair to good 
condition. The earlier weeks were 
extremely cold, with a considerable 
accumulation of snow, which to- 
gether with strong winds, was hard 
on livestock in places. Many losses 
occurred over the extreme northern 


« a 


portion. Much feeding was neces- 
sary in all sections; and in some sec- 
tions water supplies were frozen so 
long animals suffered. Moisture is 
needed in some southern sections. . 


Arizona 


Severely cold weather early in the 
month was hard on livestock, and 
conditions were rather poor in mid- 
dle and northern counties. Water 













Ewes NEED IT! 


Ewes’ udders skimpy in milk stunt early growth 
and make bum lambs. Little lambs need lots of 
mother’s milk. The udders of ewes that are fed 
Purina Sheep Chow are filled with mother’s milk 
that keeps lambs coming from the start... husky 
and strong. Another thing, Sheep Chow keeps 
ewes in good flesh through the nursing period. 
Cottonseed, linseed, and blackstrap molasses are all 
in Sheep Chow to make it good. And at today’s 
low price, it’s the most for your money. Order 
from your Purina dealer today or one of Purina’s 
western mills at Kansas City or Denver. 


Purina Mills, Denver, Colorado 
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Marketing Western Wools 
Since 1921 
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PACIFIC COOPERATIVE 
WOOL GROWERS Ee 


461 Davis Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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65 West Broadway 
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Cotte Ait OSalen Attached in one tien with the 
SALT LAKE STAMP Co. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 











Oregon - eg + 
California - 
WOOL  sarmnc Zones 


and Colonial Coverlets. Made from your own 
wool. Also sold direct if you have no wool. 
Beautiful Goods. Prices lower than last year. 
Write for catalog and samples. 


WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS 
132 Lynn St., West Unity, Ohio 





catalog. 
THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE _ illustrated 


1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 














CASTRATE LAMBS 





Bloodless, Humane Way 
SAFE CAST 
improved Emasculatome 
. way to Sao or lambs. 
BIG. fret REDUCTION ae 
Foret Gasseamen. Bend Se checkor money money order = hn 
FREE! vs" every re reer sons DAY Lamb and rig 


iy free, with order for Safe 
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. Don’t fail to take advantage of this 
er. 


it now given 





Send us one new subscription to the Na- 


tional Wool Grower ($1.50 per year), and 
receive the Crocodile Wrench as a premium. 





I. D. BODINE 
Walnut 1978 


R. L. CLARK 
Walnut 0580 


BODINE 


Live Stock Commission 
Company 


North Portland, Oregon 


Office Phone: University 1661 




















1933 


supplies remained frozen some time, 
prolonging unfavorable conditions 
locally. Feeding was necessary in 
some northern sections. Water sup- 
plies were ample over the southern 
portion generally. At the close of 
the month range and livestock con- 
ditions were good in the southeast, 
and poor to fair elsewhere, some 
mountain livestock being thin. 


Mesa 


Feed on the foothill ranges is short 
(February 25). The desert promises 
to be good soon as the green feed is 
started now and today a nice rain 
fell. Perhaps 25 per cent of all the 
sheep, except the Indian sheep, are 
being fed. Hay is $5 a ton in the 
stack. 

I think a majority of the men 
around here will consign their wool 
this year. 

Most owners are not in a position 
to take advantage of the R. A. C. C., 
but a few loans have been made. 

Sentiment in this district is against 
any change at present in the use of 
the public domain. 

General expenses have been re- 
duced by the sheepmen operating in 
this section by 40 per cent. 

Geo. H. Wilbur. 


Pineyon 


The first two months of 1933 
have been bad as to weather and feed 
conditions. The winter range has 
been very poor. 

We kept a good many ewe lambs 
last season for flock purposes, and 
there were more ewes bred than a 
year ago. 

Trappers have thinned the coyotes 
out pretty well in this neighborhood. 

D. L. Penrod. 


Clifton 


February was somewhat cold, but 
there was plenty of feed and water, 
and now it is very warm (March 1). 
Conditions are very good on the 
range. It is very wet and green 
feed is starting. No feeding is be- 
ing done; hay is $5 a ton in the 
stack. 

We had a few more ewes lamb- 
ing this season than last. 
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Coyotes are giving us quite a lot 
more trouble than usual because 
there is no bounty on them and we 
haven’t enough government trap- 
pers at work. 

The general sentiment here seems 
favorable to consignment of the 
wool clip again this year. 

It is figured that sheep production 
costs have been cut about 40 per 
cent. 


Dix Creek Sheep Co. 


Western Texas 


Cold weather prevailed during 
the early part of the month, but as 
the weather was sunny and without 
bad storms, conditions were not 
severe on livestock. Temperatures 
during the latter half of the month 
were milder and still more favorable. 
Shrinkages were noted generally 
among livestock early in the month, 
though without unusual losses, and 
later cattle improved to good or ex- 
cellent shape over limited areas, and 
generally fairly good over the area. 
The last week brought copious rains 
generally over much of this region, 
benefiting spring ranges appre- 
ciably. 





Boston Wool Trade Presents 
Fashion Show 


HE Boston Wool Trade Associa- 

tion displayed present-day trends 
in wool fashions at the Statler Hotel 
in Boston on February 10. 

A very extensive use of wool for 
women’s wear was indicated in the 
spring models worn in the show, 
which was put on by the Jordan- 
Marsh Company. For the very pop- 
ular suits, mannish suitings, cash- 
mere woolens, crepes, twills, and soft 
monotone tweeds will be in vogue. 
Coats will be made up in crepey 
woolens, cashmere and twill types 
for dressy and general wear; for 
sportwear tweed mixtures and fleecy 
woolens will be the thing, and soft 
hairy monotone tweeds will be good 
in general utility coats. Sheer wools 
and broadcloths will also continue in 
good style for evening wear. 




















THEY’RE COMING! 


Neighbors ... police... firemen...a 
doctor—they’re coming—across fields and | 
down the road. To help you because your | 
quick telephone call told them of your 
emergency! It’s reassuring to know that 
any time you need their help you can get 











it in a hurry by telephoning? That is just 
one of the telephone’s many uses and serv- 
ice costs but a few cents a day. 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH Co. 
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East or West 


SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah, 


With its enlarged and modern facilities— 
running artesian water in every pen, in 
position to serve you best. 


24 Hour Service 
J. H. Manderfield, General Manager 
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High Taxes and 


Low Prices 


Two principal factors control Armour 
and Company’s bids for livestock: 

1. The price levels prevailing in the 
meat markets of the country. The con- 
sumer has the final voice in setting price 
levels, and public buying power—which 
is largely dependent on conditions of 
employment — is the controlling factor. 
We do not know of any way to increase 
the price of meat beyond what the con- 
suming public is able and willing to pay; 
and we never, knowingly, sell for less 
than the best obtainable prices. 

2. The costs incident to conducting 
the business. Our costs throughout the 
years have been low as compared to 
other industries. That part of them 
which is subject to our own control — 
salaries, wages, operating expenses— has 
been kept closely in tune with reduced 


price levels. But such items as taxes and 


freight rates, etc., which are beyond our 
control, have become of great conse- 
quence in determining livestock prices. 

Obviously, Armour and Company can- 
not continuously pay more for livestock 
than the sum that is left after expenses 
have been deducted from income. This 
remaining sum grows constantly less as 
taxes increase. Any new taxes are an 
added cost-burden to those already 
carried by the manufacturers and 
processors of meat. 

Taxes, therefore, are definitely a fac- 
tor in determining the prices paid for 
livestock, for taxes are necessarily a part 
of the cost of doing business and a part 


which cannot be successfully added to 


Th hee 


President 


the price of meat. 


ARMOUR 483 COMPANY. U. S. A. 


ListeN To the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations 
associated with the N. B.C. Central Standard Time, 8.30 P.M.-9 P. M. 
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The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 
It is the place where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid rail- 
road facilities in all directions, and our modern equipment 
for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 
for you. 


OUTH OMAHA 
ERVICE 

ATISFIES 
HIPPERS 


C0 


UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 
OF OMAHA, Ltd. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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